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wwvu  - 
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Tuesday,  16  Docerber  1947 


INTERNATIONAL  HI LIT ARY  TRIBUNAL 
for  the  FAR  EAST 
Court  House  of  the  Tribunal 
war  Ministry  Building 
Tokyo,  Japan 


The  Tribunal  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment, 


Appearances: 


For  the  Tribunal,  all  Members  siting, 
ption  of:  HONORABLE  JTJSTXCE  LORD  PATRICK, 

■roc  the  United  Klngdor  of  Orest  Britain,  not 
from  1330  1600. 

For  the  Prosecution  Section,  same  as  before 
For  the  Defense  Section,  same  as  before. 


(English  to  Japanese  and  Japanese 
to  English  interpretation  v;as  made  by  the 
Language  Section,  IHTFE.) 


c+etni'dcn  8°  PCJ.CO 


3*, 3*2 


MARSHAL  OF  THE  COURT:  The  International 
Military  Tribunal  for  the  Far  Ea.st  is  now  in  session. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  All  the  accused  are  present 
except  11ATSUI,  Who  is  represented  by  counsel.  V'e  have 
r.  certificate  fror.  the  prison  surgeon  of  Sugano  certi¬ 
fying  he  is  ill  end  unable  to  attend  the  trial  today. 
The  certificate  will  be  recorded  and  filed. 

Has  that  number  been  called  yet? 

CLERK  OF  THE  COURT:  Defense  docunent  146 

will  receive  exhibit  No.  3609-A. 

(  ’hereupon,  the  document  above 

referred  to  was  narked  defense  exhibit 
No.  3609-A  and  received  in  evidence.) 

THE  PRESIDENT:  Me jr  Blakeney. 

HR.  BLAKENEY »  '  I  propose  at  this  tine  to 
read  from  this  docunent  only  excerpts  concerning  the 
question  of  Russian  relations,  which  will  be  the  first 

division  of  our  evidence. 

First,  from  section  6,  The  Soviet  Union. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  !iy  attention  has  been  drawn 
to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  representative  of  the 
prosecution  in  court-  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any. 
There  should  be  a  representative  of  the  prosecution  at 
all  tines  because  we  never  know  when  sono  serious 
question  nay  arise. 


Major  Blakeney. 

MR.  BLAKENEY:  As  I  was  saying,  I  will  begin 

reading  on  page  15,  section  (6)  a* 

THL  PRESIDENT:  Is  there  any  explanation 


of  the  prosecution*  s  absence? 


Mr.  Sutton. 

MR.  SUTTON:  I  apologize  to  the  Court  for 

being  a  little  late  in  coning  in  this  norning.  Wo  . 

were*  waiting  for  a  docunent. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  That  "ust  be  avoided  in  the 

future. 

Major  Blalconoy. 

HR.  BLAKENEY:  Soction  (ft)  u. 

"The  Soviet  Union. 

"a.  Janonose-Soviot  relations  after  the 
resumption  of  diplor.atic  relations,  especially  the 

Soviet  attitude  toward  Japan." 

From  thenco,  I  go  to  page  16,  paragraph  2: 
"Toward  the  Manchurian  Incident  the  Soviet 
Union  maintained  an  attitude  of  neutrality  and  non¬ 
interference.  In  view  of  Japan's  neutral  attitude  at 
the  tine  of  the  Soviot-Chinese  conflict  over  the  issue 
of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway,  in  1929,  the  Soviet 
attitude  toward  the  Manchurian  Incident  was  under¬ 
standable.  Moreover,  the  Incident  was  at  first 
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for  a  nonaggression  pact  with  Jape*  is  motivated  by 
its  desire  to  secure  the  safety  of  its  Far  Eastern 
territory  fron  the  increasing  throat  which  it  feels 
since  the  Japanese  advance  into  Manchuria* 

I  skip  to  page  17,  paragraph  2,  b. 

"B.  Reasons  which  necessitate  an  adjust¬ 
ment  of  Japanese -Soviet  Relations. 

*»To  tile  extent  that  the  Soviet  Union  strives 

toward  the  world  revolution  a  clash  with  Japan  nay 
sooner  or  later  be  unavoidable  and  the  Five-Year  Plan 

should  be  carefully  watched." 

Omitting  the  remainder  of  that  paragraph  and 

commencing  with  tile  next: 

"The  course  which  Japan  should  follow  is  to 

pursue  effectively  our  Manchurian  and  Mongolian  policy 

on  the  one  hand  and  to  avoid  friction  anc  promote 

friendly  relationships  with  other  powers  on  the  other, 

thereby  making  them  understand  the  position  of  Japan 

and  Manchukuo  in  the  Far  East,  /.s  to  our  relations 
>  • 

’  with  the  Soviet  Union,  there  are  various  issues  that 
are  hard  to  solve,  some  involving  directly  or  indirectly 
fundamentals  of  relationship,  and  are  likely  to  excite 
the  feelings  of  both  nations,  with  unfavorable  effects 
on  the  peace  of  the  Far  East.  V’e  should  therefore  make 
ev^ry  effort  in  accordance  with  the  general  course  of 


restricted  to  southern  Manchuria,  which  is  outside 
the  Soviet  sphere  of  influence.  Even  after  our 
tary  operations  extended  to  northern  Manchuria 
Soviet  interests  were  evidently  involved,  Russi 
tinued  to  maintain  her  neutral  attitude.  Furth 


COH' 


are  facts  waich  are  worthy  of  note.  This  attitude  of 
the  Soviet  Union  should  properly  be  interpreted  in  the 
light  of  the  fact  that  its  understanding  of  Japan1 s 
power  is  much  greater  than  that  of  other  countries  and 
of  the  fact  that,  since  incidents  with  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  cannot  be  permitted  to  occur  while  that  country 
is  busily  occupied  as  she  now  is  in  internal  construc¬ 
tion  activities,  she  is  avoiding  any  actions  which 
night  provoke  Japan.  The  desire  of  the  Soviet  Union 
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for  a  nonnggrossion  pact  with  Japan  is  motivated  by 
its  desire  to  secure  the  safety  of  its  Far  Eastern 
territory  fron  the  increasing  threat  which  it  feels 
since  the  Japanese  advance  into  Manchuria. " 

I  skip  to  page  17,  paragraph  2,  b. 

"B.  Reasons  which  necessitate  an  ad jus t- 

nent  of  Japanese-Soviet  Relations. 

‘'To  the  extent  that  the  Soviet  Union  strives 
toward  the  v.’orld  revolution  a  clash  with  Japan  nay 
sooner  or  later  be  unavoidable  and  the  Five-Year  Plan 
should  be  carefully  watched." 

Omitting  the  remainder  of  that  paragraph  and 

commencing  with  the  next: 

"The  course  which  Japan  should  follow  is  to 

pursue  effectively  our  Manchurian  and  Mongolian  policy 

on  the  one  hand  and  to  avoid  friction  and  promote 

friendly  relationships  with  other  powers  on  the  other, 

thereby  making  them  understand  the  position  of  Japan 

and  Llanchukuo  In  the  Far  East.  As  to  our  relations 
*#• 

with  the  Soviet  Union,  there  are  various  issues  that 
are  hard  to  solve,  some  involving  directly  or  indirectly 
fundamentals  of  relationship,  and  are  likely  to  excite 
the  feelings  of  both  nations,  with  unfavorable  effects 
on  the  peace  of  the  Far  East.  Y.'e  should  therefore  make 
every  effort  in  accordance  with  the  general  course  of 


policy  to  promote  friendly  relations  vith  her,  and  in 
so  doing  vio  may  bo  able  to  solve  those  ponding  issues. 

It  nay  ovon  bv.  possible  to  got  Soviut  Russia  to 
recognize  Ma.nchukuo,  which  is  hardly  to  be  expected  of 
any  other  powers  for  the  nonont • 

"A  review  of  Soviot-Japanese  relations  will 
show  that  the  Soviet  Union  fe^ls  a  sense  of  insecurity 
over  its  Far  Eastern  territory  since  the  Manchurian 
Incident.  Especially  after  the  Japanese  Government, 
in  its  reply  to  the  Soviet  proposal  of  a  nonaggression 
pact  in  December  last  year  (1932),  stated  that  such  a 
pact  was  still  premature,  the  Soviet  Government  has 
entertained  apprehensions  with  regard  to  possible 
Japanese  military  advance.  That  apprehension  is  to 
be  noted  in  the  statements  of  such  influential  Soviet 
loaders  as  Stalin  and  Voroshilov  that  danger  to  the 
Soviet  Union  lies  n-'t  so  much  in  Western  Europe  as 
it  does  in  the  Far  East,  especially  Japan." 

I  onit  the  n^.xt  paragraph,  down  to  the  sixth 
line  from  the  bottom  thereof,  commencing  with  the  words, 

"There  are  many  ..." 

"...  Thoro  are  many  difficult  issues  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries  and  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
they  can  be  settled  at  one  stroke.  However,  if  things 
are  left  as  they  are  mutual  distrust  cannot  be  removed 
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of  for  of  c.  nonaggrossion  pact,  shows  that  improvement 
of  Soviet- Japanese  relations  is  desirable  for  the 
betterment  of  our  relationship  with  tho  United  Status." 

I  omit  ono  paragraph* 

“Tith  regard  to  Britain,  some  pooplu  fear 
that  our  friendly  relationship  v/ith  the  Soviet  Union 
might  cause  trouble  in  our  relationship  with  Britain 
inasmuch  as  there  are  frictions  between  Britain  and 
the  Soviet,  such  as  Communist  activities  in  Britain  and 
thv;  Indian  independence  problem.  However,  it  is  clear 
that  the  Soviet- Japanese  accord  will  not  extend  to 
such  a.  point  that  the  two  nations  in  combination  would 
oppose  Britain.  It  is  not,  therefore,  reasonable  for 
Britain  to  entertain  any  apprehensions  over  the  im¬ 
provement  of  Soviet- Japanese  relations.  For  that 
matter,  the  Franco-Soviet  nona.ggression  pact  has  not 
created  any  oroblon  in  Anglo-French  relations. 

" Improvement  of  Soviet- Japanese  relations 
will  have  a  beneficial  influence  on  third  powers  by 
proving  our  peaceful  intentions,  and  thus  contribute 
to  the  betterment  of  the  relations  with  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain  and  other  countries  which  have 
existed  since  our  withdrawal  fro’’,  the  League." 

I  omit  the  remainder  of  the  paragraph  and 
go  to  the  next  on  page  20: _ 


and  tho  relations  of  tho  countries  night  cone  to  bo 
dominated  by  our  domestic  Communism  problem  or  by  the 
development  of  the  Soviet-ilanchukuoan  problems." 

Omitting  the  next  paragraph  end  resuming 
with  the  following  one: 

"The  circumstancos  being  whet  they  are,  we 
should  endeavor  mainly  to  develop  Manchukuo,  and 
with  regard  to  the  Soviet  Union  wu  should  watch  the 
progress  of  the  Five-Year  Plan  and  thu  Soviet  attitudo 
toward  other  countries,  and  endeavoring  to  avoid  un¬ 
necessary  friction  with  Russia,  establish  the  relations 
of  a  good  neighbor  with  her,  thus  contributing  to 
settlement  of  all  nroblems  pending  with  the  Soviet  Union 

"As  to  the  possible  influence  of  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  Soviet- Japanese  relationship  on  third 
powers,  there  is  no  reason  that  it  should  disturb 
Ar.ericnn-Japanose  relations  —  inasmuch  as  America 
(it  was  clearly  illustrated  at  the  time  of  tho  dis¬ 
patch  of  troops  to  Siberia)  does  n't  want  Japan  to 
dominate  Siberia,  on  the  one  hand,  and  is  not  pleased 
to  see  Soviet  Communism  firmly  established,  on  the 
other  —  though  of  course  she  nay  bo  concerned  if  the 
Soviet- Japanese  relationship  becomes  too  close.  The 
fact  that  some  in  America  suspect  Japan  of  intentions 
of  aggression,  by  reason  of  her  refusal  of  tho  Soviet 
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of  for  of  c.  nonaggression  pact,  shows  that  ir.iprovonont 
of  Soviot-Japanoso  relations  is  desirablo  for  the 
betterment  of  our  relationship  with  tho  Uni  tod  Status." 

I  onit  ono  paragraph* 

"’"ith  regard  to  Britain,  sor.u  people  fear 
that  our  friendly  relationship  with  tho  Soviet  Union 
might  cause  trouble  in  our  relationship  with  Britain 
inasmuch  as  there  are  frictions  between  Britain  and 
the  Soviet,  such  ns  Connunist  activities  in  Britain  and 
the  Indian  independence  problem.  However,  it  is  clear 
that  the  Soviet- Japanese  accord  will  not  extend  to 
such  a  point  thr.t  the  two  nations  in  combination  would 
oppose  Britain.  It  is  not,  therefore,  reasonable  for 
Britain  to  entertain  any  apprehensions  over  the  im¬ 
provement  of  Soviet- Japanese  relations,  F^r  that 
natter,  tho  Franco-Soviet  nonaggression  pact  has  not 
created  any  oroblen  in  Anglo-French  relations, 

"Improvement  of  Soviet- Japanese  relations 
will  have  a  beneficial  influence  on  third  powers  by 
proving  our  peaceful  intentions,  and  thus  contribute 
to  the  betterment  of  the  relations  with  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain  and  ether  countries  which  have 
existed  since  our  withdrawal  fro”,  the  League." 

I  omit  the  remainder  of  the  paragraph  and 
go  to  the  next  on  page  20: _ _ _ 


concrete  pmgr.'.n  for  thy  inprovurtent 


f'f  Japnnuse-Scviot  relations 


or  ell  the  concrete  measures  for  tho  im¬ 
provement  of  Japanese -Soviet  relations ,  that  most 
dosirjd  by  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  nonaggresslon  pact 
Tli^ro  arc  pros  and  cons  on  the  question  in  Japan." 


I  shall  on.lt  from  hero  to  page  one 
,e  pros  and  cons.  Commencing,  then,  with  the 

L  paragraph  on  page  23: 

.■For  the  reasons  hereinbefore  stateo,  there 

asons  why  such  a  pact  should  not  be  concluded. 

ommended  that  the  pact  be  concluded  and  that 

„  ...Sd.u  mao ions  on  the  questions 


our  present  domestic  . 

conclusion  of  such  a  pact,  wo  should  first  of  all  en¬ 
deavor  to  tranquillze  the  relations  between  the 
countries,  and  heap  In  close  touch  with  — .o  . 

#lth  resoect  to  her  policy  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union, 
thereby  solving  the  various  pending  Issues  between 

T^nan  p.nd  Russia* 

„In  order  to  realize  the  alms  indicated  above, 
lt  is  recommended  that  In  the  economic  sphere  we  con¬ 
clude  a  trade  agreement  or  a  commercial  treaty  In  order 
t0  increase  Japanese-Soviet  trade  and  solve  pend  ng 
economic  problems,  thus  promoting  economic 
hotween  the  two  countries.  In  the  political  sphere 

ls  racomoonded  that  effective  measures  be  foun 
1  _  _  ninnc  the  border  regions _ 


botwoen  Japan  and  Manchoukuo  ana  the  soviet  union. 
this  connection  the  problem  of  demarcation  of  the  Sovio- 
Manchoukuo  border  shoulo  be  solved  (see  Note  1);  a  sys¬ 
tem  should  be  established  by  peaceful  moans  for  Soviot- 
Manchoukuoan  management  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway 
on  a  basis  of  equality;  and  steps  should  be  taken  for 
the  purchase  of  Soviet  rights  and  interests  in  that 
railway  (see  Note  2) ;  thereby  eliminating  all  sources 
of  trouble  between  Manchoukuo  ana  the  Soviet  Union. 

"Note  1  _  The  problem  of  demarcating  the 

boundary  was  pending  oven  before  tho  establishment  of 
Manchoukuo.  Left  unsettled,  it  is  a  source  of  trouble 
over  the  question  of  border  patrols  and  the  regulation 
of  smuggling,  and  might  become  a  threat  to  peaceful 
relations.  On  the  question  of  demarcation,  the  Soviet 
_ _ _  •* ffMp.ment  in  principle  as  early  as  1924 


Russian  interests  in  tho  railway  by  forcible  measures, 

wq  purchase  thsir  share  in 
ost  is  groat,  but  other  means 
tho  cost  still  higher  inas- 
tho  loss  of  international  confi- 


it  is  only  reasonable  tna 
it.  It  is  true  that  tha  < 
such  as  force  would  raise 
much  as  it  would  mean 
donoo  by  Japan  and  llnnchoukuo. 

"B.  Recommendations. 

"Our  relations  with  European  and  American 
countries  are  as  reviewed  above.  Since  the  Manchurian 
Incident,  various  European  and  American  countries  have 
charged  Japan  with  having  practically  ignored  her  treaty 
obligations  and  embarked  on  aggressive  actions.  It  is 
an  undeniable  fact  that  these  countries  are  apprehonsive 
lost  Japan  should  engage  in  such  actions  whenever  an 
opportunity  is  affordeo.  As  a  result,  Japan  has,  since 
the  year  before  last,  as  much  lost  international  confi* 
dance  as  she  nas  enhanced  her  military  prestige.  In 
modern  international  society  resort  to  armed  force  is 
a  matter  of  the  utmost  soriousness,  especially  among 
_ *.  c  and  flvorv  oossible  effort  should  be 
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truthfulness  should  he  alike  amons  nations  as  amonc 
I  individuals,  for  it  is  manifcot  that  when  a  nation  for¬ 
feits  international  confidence  it  is  ultimately  the 

loser." 

Orv-.tting  the  remainder  of  that  paragraph 

and  roodinc  the  second  paragraph  following! 

“As  mentioned  above  under  A (6),  the  Soviet 

llhlon  at  present  not  only  is  makins  efforts  to  avoid 
j  conflict  with  us,  out  it  is  not  in  a  position  to  apply 
cither  military  or  economic  pressure  against  us  in  the 
near  future.  This  is  a  point  to  which  re  should  jive 
our  attention  in  estebliahlne  our  Soviet  policy. 

:‘ln  case  \t  should  becone  inevitable  for  us 

to  come  to  armed  conflict  with  the  Soviet,  it  is  moat 
desirable  to  ’ial:e  a  con -on  front  with  Ur  1  tain  and 
America.  However,  aa  it  is  clear  that  the  Soviet  la 
mekinr  efforts,  to  avoid  anch  an  eventuality,  ot.-nr 
powers  would  not  support  Japan  hut  would  rather  condemn 
Japan  oa  an  aggressor.  v;0  should  by  all  moans  avoid 

any  clash  with  the  Soviet  Union." 

Thrt  concludes  the  roading  for  the  tine  being. 
I  no w  of*’ 3 r  xn  ovidenoe  defense  document  2938, 
being  a  certificate  of  the  Foreign  It  nistry  of  the  non- 
erlstonco  in  the  of'ic  al  repository  of  certain  docu.. 
ments  to  bo  ref ex rad  to  in  subsequent  evidence, _ 
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- THE  PRE8IUBHT*  Admitted  on  the' usual  torms.  j 

CLERK  OF  THE  COURT*  Defenso  document  2938 

'Till  rocoive  exhibit  No.  3610. 

(Whereupon,  the  document  above 

referred  to  was  marked  defense  exhibit 
No.  361C  and  received  in  eviaoncc.) 

MR.  3L/KENEY:  I  shall  not  road  the  document, 

but  shall  refer  to  it  ns  occasion  arises. 

I  now  call  ns  a  witness,  NOGUCHI,  Yoshio,  j 

whose  affidavit  is  defense  document  2918.  There  is  .  | 

an  erratnm sheet  with  one  correction  in  the  translation 

of  this  affidavit. 

_ 

YOSHIO  NOGUCHI,  called  as  a  witness  on 
behalf  of  the  dofonse,  being  first  duly  sworn, 
testified  through  Japanese  interpreters  as 

follows* 

lirect  EXAMINATION 

bY  MR.  BLAKENEY s 

Q  Ml'..  Witness,  please  state  your  name  and 
address. 

A  Ky  name  Is  NOGUCHI,  Yoshic;  my  address, 

51,  3-chono,  Okusnwn-mnchl,  Setngava. 

HR.  SL'.KBNH:  Let  him  be  shown  defense  docu- 


I>  IRiSCT 


NOGUCHI 


a  document  was 


(VTheroupon, 

the  witness.) 

<j  Please  examine  that  and  state  to  the  Tribunal 

whether  that  Is  vour  affidavit,  executed  and  sworn  to 


This  is  my  affidavit. 

Are  tho  contents  thereof  true  and  correct? 


:  Kr.  Chief  of  Counsel. 

If  the  Court  please,  the  pros 

r*»ph  10  on  page  3»  on  thG  er( 
iracter  evidence  which,  in  th< 
-nchhution.  is  not  admissible 
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road  tha  transcript  correctly? 

MR.  BLAKENEY:  It  was  after  fall  argument, 

as  I  understand  tha  matter. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  I  cannot  distinguish  the 

type  of  evidenco  admitted  on  SHIOEEITSU' s  behalf  from 

this,  but  there  may  bo  a  difference.  I  hoard  no  argu- 

rnont  about  it.  I  was  not  hero. 

UR.  BLAKENEY :  This  typo  of  ovidonce  also,  I 

should  suggest,  was  aunittod,  I  remember,  in  ttn  caso 
of  Uir.  SHIGEMITSU  on  cross-oxaninotion  of  prosecution 

witnesses*  Baron  SHIBEHARA,  for  example. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  By  a  majority,  the  objection 

is  sustained  and  tho  paragraph  rejected. 

CLERK  OF  THE  COURT:  Defense  document  2918 

i 

’  will  receive  exhibit  No.  3611. 

(Whereupon,  the  document  above 

referred  to  was  marked  defense  exhibit 

No*  3611  and  received  in  evidenco.) 


DIRLCT 


NOGUCHI 


jfc.  bL/JCtNLY;  I  reed  the  affidavit  as 

admitted,  omitting  the-  formal  parts; 

I  curved  as  member  of  the  staff  of  the 

First  Section  of  the  Europenn-American  Bureau  of  the 
Foreign  Ministry  from  July  1925  to  March  1926,  during 
which  time  Mr.  TOGO  was  the  section  chief  from  July 
1925  till  the  end  of  the  year.  When  I  served  in  the 
First  Section  of  the  European-Americen  (later  European- 
Asiatic)  Bureau  from  January  1930  to  October  1933  Mr. 
TOGO  was  the  director  of  the  Bureau  throughout  the 
period.  While  I  was  a  secretary-interpreter  of  the 
Japanese  Embassy  in  Moscow  from  October  1939  to 
November  1940  Mr.  TOGO  was  Ambassador  to  the  U.S.S.h., 

and  I  returned  home  nbout  a  month  after  Ambassador 

__  .  .  .  i.'.ATSOOKA.  While 


NOGUCHI 


DIHLCT 


35,378 


jbeen  a  secretary  of  the  Legation,  and  was  ordered  to 
'  Verve  In  the  Political  Affairs  Bureau,  Mr.  TOGO 

2  retaining  Foreign  Minister  till  August  1945.  During 

3  these  two  tenures  of  Mr.  TOGO'S  Foreign  Ministership  , 

4  t  served  as  his  interpreter  for  all  conversations  with  , 

’  the  Ambassador  of  the  U.S.S.K.  I  therefore  am  familiar  j 
6  ,1th  the  negotiations  which  Mr.  TOGO  conducted  with 

l  the  U.S.S.K.  and  with  Mr.  TOGO'S  opinion  in  connection 

y  (therewith. 

j  "2.  While  Mr.  TOGO  was  Ambassador  to  the 

,,  U.S.S.R.,  he  seised  the  opportunity  immediately  ef 
,2  [he  Nomonhan  Incident,  when  Russian-Japanese  relations 
„  Lowed  a  favorable  turn,  further  to  improve  the 
14  relations  between  the  two  countries,  and  succeeded  in 
,5  , ringing  about  the  solution  of  various  pending  problems 
ic  me  after  another.  Among  these  the  exchange  of  j 

17  prisoners  of  war  of  the  Nomonhan  Incident,  the  demarcation  j 
is,, I  the  Mongolian-Uanchukuoan  border,  the  settlement  of 
19 Ihe  final  allocation  of  the  payment  for  the  Chinese 
20 Eastern  Railway,  the  negotiations  concerning  the 
21  Russian-Japanese  commercial  treaty,  the  question  of  the 
2  general  settlement  of  border  disputes,  etc,  were  the 

23  lost  important.  As  to  the  negotiations  for  the  epoch- 

24  Asking  neutrality  treaty  between  Japan  end  the  USSR, 

“  I  TOGO  carried  the  negotiations  all  but  to  consummation. 
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"3.  In  conducting  the  negotiations  with 
the  U.S.S.R.,  Mr.  TOGO  did  not  Insist  on  the  exclusive  1 
’  |  interests  of  Japan  only,  but  always  maintained  the 
position  that  the  Interests  of  both  parties  should 
,  mutually  be  respected.  Whenever  he  found  any  lnstructioa 
.  from  Tokyo  excessive  or  improper  he  did  not  hesitate 
’  to  request  the  reconsideration  of  Tokyo,  and  he  always 
u  undertook  negotiations  after  having  fully  examined  the  , 
v  :  facts  underlying  the  issue  in  question.  This  attitude 
(0  !  on  the  part  of  Mr.  TOGO  caused  him  to  win  the  confidence 
,i  I  of  Commissar  Molotov,  and  the  conversations  between  , 

12  !  the  two  were  always  carried  on  in  the  most  friendly 
I  atmosphere.  I  have  never  worked  so  pleasantly  as  I 
*•'  |  did  in  those  days  in  Moscow. 

15  «4.  Commissar  Molotov  at  that  time  was 

16  concurrently  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Commissars  and 

17  the  Commissar  for  Foreign  Affairs.  It  was  indeed 

*“  unusual  in  the  practice  of  the  U.S.S.R.  in  those  days 
”  jthet  Mr.  Molotov  accepted  with  hardly  any  exception 
'  Mr.  TOGO'S  requests  for  interviews  in  spite  of  the  fact 
2‘  that  he  was  busily  occupied  with  his  official  business 

and  habitually  received  him  most  promptly. 

|  n 5.  in  the  all-night  negotiations  over  the 

modus  Vivendi  of  the  fisheries  problem,  on  the  night 
of  31  December  1939,  Mr.  Molotov  insisted  when  the 


•Tv*  T$ 
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j  question  of  the  gold  clause  concerning  the  last 
j  payment  for  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway,  the 
simultaneous  settlement  of  which  with  the  fishery 
agreement  the  Soviet  side  had  previously  insisted  upon, 
came  up,  that  the  opinion  of  experts  had  to  be 
obtained  inasmuch  as  the  question  was  economic. 
Ambassador  TOGO,  however,  pointed  out  that  there  was 
not  time  enough  to  obtain  expert  opinion,  as  the 
agreement  had  to  be  reached  during  the  year,  end 
requested  that  Mr.  Molotov  should  accept  the  word  of 
the  Ambassador  that  the  Ambassador's  proposel  was  not 
s  disadvantageous  for  the  U.S.S.R.  either.  Mr.  Molotov 
i  stated  in  reply  that  if  the  Ambassador  gave  so  strong 
4  an  assurance  he  would  rely  on  the  Ambassador's  word 
>  and  would  immediately  sign  the  document. 

6  »6.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  fisheries 

7  agreement  referred  to  above  in  the  early  morning  of  1 

fi  .  _  _ _ negotiations.  Commissar 


more  and  more  friendly  in  tne 
I  the  efforts  of  Ambassador  TOGO 
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!  h7.  it  was  Mr.  TOGO'S  intention  to  establish  J 

’  peaceful  relations  with  the  U.S.S.R.,  end  he  recorded  : 
*.  the  conclusion  of  s  non-aggression  pact  both  by  tel.gransj 

3  1  end  by  sending  a  member  of  his  staff  to  Tokyo.  He  | 

4  finally  obtained  instructions  from  the  Government  to 

open  the  negotiation  for  the  conclusion  of  s  ; 

*  |  neutrality  pact,  and  made  the  following  oral  proposal 

i  to  Commissar  Molotov  in  early  July  1940.  I 

"(1)  The  tv:o  contracting  parties  confirm  that  j 

’  the  Basic  Treaty  between  Japan  and  the  USSR  shall  be  the  j 
„  basis  of  the  relations  between  the  two  countries. 

»The  two  contracting  parties  declare  that  th  y 
„  will  maintain  peaceful  and  friendly  relations,  and  will 

14  respect  each  othor' s  territorial  integrity. 

„  ..(2)  In  case  one  of  the  two  contracting  parties 

id  in  Spite  of  her  peaceful  attitude,  is  attacked  by  a 
.7  thlrd  power  or  Powers,  the  other  party  shall  maintain 

18  neutrality  throughout  the  conflict, 

19  "(3)  The  present  agreement  shall  be  effectiv 
’’  for  five  years. 

21  "Commissar  Molotov  some  days  later  agreed 

”  in  principle  to  the  proposal,  saying  that  it  was  in 

23  substance  a  non-oggrosslon  pact,  and  communicated  to 

24  Ambassador  TOGO  in  mid-August  that  the  U.S.S.R.  would 

25  accept  the  proposal  on  condition  that  Paragraph  1  of _ 


>■ 


LIRECT 


imOGUCHI 


Article  1  be  deleted,  proposing  at  the  some  time 
th0  concessions  in  northern  Sokholin  should  be  tei 
Mr.  TOGO  recommended  to  Tokyo  that  in  the  circums 
when  it  had  become  so  difficult  to  execute  the 
concession  rights,  the  Bussien  proposal  should  be 
_ _  end  the  proposed  non-aggression  pact  be 


"8.  However,  Ur.  MATSUOKA,  who  became  Foreign 
unis ter  in  July  1940,  at  the  time  when  the  pact  was 
,11  but  concluded,  ordered  Mr.  TOGO  to  return  home  and 
to  suspend  negotiations  concerning  the  neutrality  pact, 
dr.  Molotov  repeatedly  inquired  of  Mr.  TOGO,  before 
Mr.  TOGO'S  departure,  as  to  the  intention  of  the  Tokyo 
lovernment  concerning  the  neutrality  pact,  for  the  reason 
that  the  sudden  change  of  Ambassadors  in  the  midst  of 
an  important  negotiation  was  incomprehensible  and  that 
the  new  Ambassador,  General  TATEKAWA ,  had  made  a  state¬ 
ment  in  Hsingking  on  his  way  to  Moscow  that  Japanese-  I 

Russian  relations  should  be  restored  to  a  clean  slate.  ] 

Mr.  TOGO  endeavored  to  dispel  the  concern  of  the  : 

Russian  authorities  by  explaining  that  the  previous 
negotiations,  although  commenced  on  his  own  initiative,  | 
had  been  conducted  with  full  contact  with  the  Government  ; 

and  the  change  of  the  cebinet  could  not  change  the 

_ non+.rni itv  Dcct,  end  that  he  himself 


» 
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, would  upon  his  return  home  do  all  he  could  to  Improve 
;Russian-Jr.panese  relations . 


'•9.  I  recpll  Ur.  TOGO'S  having  told  me  that 
the  motive  for  his  proposing  a  neutrality  pact  was  to 
take  the  opportunity  of  the  settlement  of  the  Nomonhan 
Incident  to  establish  a  fundamentally  peaceful 
relationship  between  the  two  countries.  I  was  acting 
at  that  time  half  as  interpreter  and  half  as  his 
■secretary.  I  recall  his  having  told  me  that  Japan  should 
not  seek  in  the  south  anything  beyond  the  promotion 
of  economic  interests,  for  advance  intfche  south  would 
necessarily  cause  a  clash  of  Japan  with  the  United  States 
and  Britain.  Ur.  TOGO  went  to  Berlin  for  a  few  days  in 
Uay  1940,  but  it  was  to  be  examined  by  a  doctor  there  and 
not  for  official  business  to  see  the  Japanese  Ambassador 
there.  This  was  the  only  trip  to  Germany  that  he  made 

during  1940. 

"11.  I  will  now  turn  to  the  time  when  Mr. 
irOGO  wo  a  Foreign  Minister.  When  Mr.  TOGO  become  Foreign 
Minister  in  October  1941,  Ambassador  Smetanin  often 
communicated  the  requests  of  the  U.S.S.R.  concerning  the 
maintenance  of  neutrality  between  the  two  countries. 

On  these  occasions  Mr.  TOGO  suggested  more  then  once 
(his  desire  to  render  good  offices  for  peace  between 
ermeny  and  the  USSR.  Especially  on  the  occasion  when 


r 
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Ambassador  Smetenin  was  leaving  for  home  In  January 
1942,  Mr,  TOGO  entrusted  to  the  Ambassador  r.  message 
to  Commissar  Molotov  that  if  the  U.S.S.R.  should  in 
future  come  to  entertain  n  desire  for  peace  with 
Germany  he-  was  ready  °t  any  tire  to  render  good  effiaes 
for  mediation.  At  that  tine  Mr.  TOGO  remarked  that  in 
the  circumstances  when  the  whole  world  had  become 
involved  in  the  war  the  relations  between  Japan  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  were  like  a  shaft  of  sunlight  in  the 
midst  of  a  shower,  and  that  it  was  his  desire  and 
intention  to  extend  this  light  to  the  whole  world.  I 
recall  that  in  the  summer  of  1942  Mr.  TOGO  complained 
that  the  rctivities  of  the  Japanese  authorities  abroad 
were  too  passive  at  the  moment  when  it  was  deemed 
urgently  necessary  to  bring  about  a  general  peace 
through  the  Russo-German  peace.  When  I  called  on  Mr. 

TOGO  on  the  eve  of  my  departure  for  Bulgaria  in  early  ] 
1943  and  urged  him  to  act  for  the  mediation  of  Russo- 
German  peace j  he  spoke  to  me  to  the  effect  that  he 
deemed  the  Russo-German  peace  the  most  proper  way  to 
bring  about  general  perce  and  that  he  was  willing  to 
work  to  that  end  if  the  Government  would  give  him  full 

t 

pov/ers  for  action. 

"12.  I  returned  from  Bulgaria,  in  April  1945* 

Mr •  TOGO  summoned  re  in  May  and  told  me  of  his  intention^ 


DlhECT 
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of  negotiations  v-ith  the  u.b.&.n.  —  — 

terminating  the  war.  His  intention  materialized  in 
June  as  the  conversations  in  Hakone  between  former 
Premier  HIROTA  and  Ambassador  Malik,  end  I  served  ns 
interpreter  of  the  conversations  and  liaison  between 
Mr.  TOGO  and  Mr.  HIROTA.  Although  the  negotiations 
ended  in  failure,  it  was  because  the  war  situation 

orated  to  be  saved  through  the 


You  may  cross-examine. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  Mr.  Chief  of  Counsel. 

UR.  KEENAN:  Mr.  President,  no  cross-examination 
MR.  BLAKENEY*  I  ask  that  the  witness  be 

excused  on  the  usual  terns. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  He  is  excused  accordingly. 
(Whereupon,  the  witness  was  excused.) 


iJi.  BLAKENEY:  Defense  document  wo.  ±coo,  r. 
supplementary  personnel  record  of  the  defendant  TOGO, 
is  offered  in  evidence  as  proof  of  his  recoil  from  the 

position  of  Ambassador  in  Moscow  in  19*0.  # 

THE  PRESIDENT:  Admitted  on  the  usual  terns. 
CLERK  OF  THE  COURT:  Defense  document  1280 

will  receive  exhibit  No.  3^12. 

(Whereupon,  the  document  above  referred  to 


y:os  narked  defense*  ixbibit  No.  3612  pnd 
received  in  evidence.) 

]JR.  BLAKENEX  J  Without  reading  the  document 
I  stnte  only  thnt  it  shove  thnt  he  TO 8  ordered  hone 
on  the  29th  of  August  r.nd  actually  left  Moscow  on  the 

20th  of  October  1940. 

Defense  document  No.  1281,  a  certificate  of 
the  Foreign  Ministry,  shoving  the  appointment  of 
Ambassador  TOGO'S  successor  General  TATBKAWA  in 

September  is  offered  in  evidence. 

THE  PRESIDENT*  Admitted  on  the  usual  terms 
army  WTT  r.niraTi  Defense  document  1281 


1 
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HR.  BLAKENEY:  I  shall  not  read  it,  having  already 

stated  the  substance  of  it. 

I  call  as  my  next  witness  NARITA  Katsushiro, 

whose  affidavit  is  defense  document  27*4. 


KATSUSHIRO  NARITA,  caxxeu  ~ 

on  behalf  of  the  defense,  being  first  duly  sworn, 
testified  through  Japanese  interpreters  as 
follows : 

•  DIRECT  EXAMINATION 
BY  MR.  BLAKENEY : 

q  Please  state  your  name,  Mr.  Witness. 

A  MARITA,  Katsushiro. 
q  Your  residence  and  occupation. 

A  My  address  Is  No.  171,  1-chosie,  Ogurihara, 
Funabashi  City,  Chiba  Prefecture.  My  occupation  Is 
that  of  a  secretary  In  the  Foreign  Office. 

irn  rt.akt  WEY :  1  ask  that  he  be  shown  defense 


direct 
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knowledge,  true  and  correct? 


13*.  BLAKENEY:  With  the  exception  ox  — 
first  two  sentences  of  paragraph  5  thereof,  I  offer 
ln  evidence  the  affidavit,  defense  document  No.  2744 
THI  PRESIDENT:  Admitted  on  the  usual  terms 
CUBIC  OF  THE  COURT:  Defense  document  2744 

will  receive  exhibit  No.  3&14* 

(Whereupon,  the  document  above 

referred  to  was  marked  defense  exhibit 

No.  3614  and  received  in  evidence.) 

,-n  oTAvrMRVi  T  read  the  affidavit  which, 


first 
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DIRECT 


Luropean-Asiatic  Bureau  of  the  Ministry  the  Bureau 
Director  was  Mr.  TOGO  Shigenori.  It  was  a  period  when 

i 

there  were  numerous  Japanese-Soviet  problems,  mostly 
growing  out  of  the  development  of  Manchukuo,  such  as 
boundary  disputes  and  other  disputes  with  Soviet 
nationals  in  Manchukuo  and  agitation  against  the  Red 
menace,.  Mr.  TOGO'S  practice  as  bureau  director  in 
charge  of  Soviet  affairs  was  to  protest  stiffly  against 
any  Soviet  delicts,  but  to  be  equally  stern  in  repri¬ 
manding  those  on  the  Japanese  side  who  were  guilty  of 
improper  practices.  For  example,  vve  used  to  pet  manv 


DIRECT 
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to  give  assurance  tnat 
nese  side,  and  in  such  cases  had  instruc 
further  investigation  sent  to  the  Hsing- 
■  requests  therefor  sent  to  the  War 
mch  cases  he-  often  suggested  to  the  War 
ie  Kwanturig  Army  that  they  mend  their 
Ln  from  committing  wrongs  themselves,  if 
2  Japanese  position  to  be  strong  when 
as  of  Soviet  faults,  Mr.  TOGO  also 
monitions  to  the  military  authorities, 
bassy  at  Hsingking  or  the  War  Ministry, 
_ —Tnnanese  or  Soviet- 


in  Sakhalin,  and  Japanese  flsnermen  * 

Soviet  waters  under  the  fisheries  agreements,  made 
frequent  complaints  to  the  Foreign  Ministry,  through 
the  First  Section  of  the  European-Aslatic  Bureau,  of 
Soviet  oppression.  Mr.  TOGO  often  told  them  in  my 
presence  that  there  was  fault  on  their  side,  too, 
that  they  were  exaggerating  their  cases  or  concealing 
some  of  the  facts,  were  making  undue  profits  out  of 
their  own  laborers,  and  in  general  were  not  devoting 

their  sincerest  efforts  to  compliance  with  their  oon- 
. _ ~ ~  riehts.  On  these 


DIRECT 


NARITA 


ther  members  of  the  staff ,  was 


direct 


narita 


g  Germany  into  con- 
t  Britain,  France  and 
pact  of  alliance  with 
contribute  to  the 
would  involve  Japan 
of  the  world. 

German 
ss  to  German 
economic  matters 
of  his  relations 
well  us  to  intens- 
and  naval  circles, 
Berlin  appeared  as 
desire  of  closer 


would  sooner  or  later  orj.i 

»ith  the  Soviet  Union,  Grei 

jountrios,  and  that  such  a 

y  and  Italy  not  only  would  not 

on  of  the  China  Affair  but 

turmoil  of  Europe  and  eventually 

ador  TOGO  * s  attitude  toward  the  Japanese 

lCe,  as  well  as  his  unresponsivene 

jtions  of  closer  co-operation  in 

Lng  to  China,  led  to  deterioration 

foreign  Minister  Ribbentrop  as 

opposition  from  our  military 

om  his  continued  presence  in 

, stacle  to  realization  of  their 

m-Jacanesc  collaboration. 

«  was  this  attitude  of  Ambassador  TOGO'S 

this  opposition  from  military  circles  which,  as  1 

to  Taoan  in  November  193^,  had 
aed  uyop  my  return  to  Japan  in 

ght  about  his  removal  from  Berlin  to  Moscow.  a 

arned  at  that  time  I  reported  to  Mr.  TOGO  in  a 

...v. a  /.Vn  ^  have  been  shown  and 


commencing, 


■■ 


direct 


NARITA 


OSHIMA,"  and  ending,  "offered." 

THE  PRESIDENT:  Admitted  on  the  usual  terms. 

CLERK  OF  THE  COURT:  Defense  document  28$2 

3614-A. 

,  the  document  above 
marked  defense  exhibit 
received  in  evidence.) 

shall  read  the  first  three 


will  receive  exhibit  No. 

(Whereupon 
referred  to  was 
No.  3614 -A  and 

UR.  BLAKENEY:  I 

paragraphs  of  the  letter. 

"To  His  Excellency  Arabassauoi 
"I  am  pleased  to  have  been  ii 
Excellency  is  actively  working  in  the 
in  spite  of  the  severely  cold  weather 
Tokyo  on  24  November,  and  after  stayi 
days  I  am  leaving  here  today  for  Hsin 
.  "While  I  was  in  Tokyo  I*  was 
most  trustworthy  sources  to  the  folic 
regard  to  the  transfer  of  Ambassadors 
"The  choice  of  the  Ambassadc 
the  most  difficult,  and  Mr.  UGAKI  sa: 
be  very  good  if  Mr.  TOGO  should  go  t 
the  trouble  was  that  if  Mr.  TOGO  sho 
problem  would  necessarily  arise  of  p 
to  the  Ambassadorship.  When  the  Arm 
for  transferring  the  Ambassador  in  1 


:  •  . 


m 
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is  said  to  have  seen  no  necessity  for  the  transfer  be¬ 
cause  the  Ambassador  at  that  time  had  not  failed  in 
any  way  whatsoever.  However,  telegrams  of  malicious 
propagando  were  sent  from  Major-General  KASAHARA  and 
Naval  Attache  KOJIMA,  stating,  'Ambassador  TOGO  is 
extremely  unpopular  with  the  German  authorities,  and 
such  high  officials  as  Ribbentrop  pay  no  attention  to 
Ambassador  TOGO'  and  'At  the  time  of  the  Czechoslo¬ 
vakian  problem  all  the  Ambassadors  of  the  friendly 
nations  went  to  Munich,  but  Ambassador  TOGO  alone  did 


not. 


Omitting  the  next  sentences 


"Moreover,  it  began  to  be  urged  that  OSHIMA 
should  be  used  for  the  'negotiations,'  and  some  young 
officials  of  the  Foreign  Office  resronded  to  this.  The 
pressure  of  the  military  has  thus  prevailed.  It  seems, 
therefore,  that  the  telegrams  sent  from  Berlin  point¬ 
ing  out  the  disqualification  of  OSHIMA  have  hardly  been 
utilized  by  the  Foreign  Office  authorities." 

I  read  only  that  much;  and  returning  to  the 
affidavit: 

"I  can  add  nothing  more  to  that  recital  ex¬ 
cept  to  say  that  my  information  came  from  the  Director 
of  the  European-Asiatic  Bureau  of  the  Foreign  Ministry, 
who  was  familiar  with  the  matt.nr. _ 


I 

I 

_ I 
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7.  As  Chief  of  the  First  Section  of  the 


Euronoan-Asiatic  Bureau  during  Mr.  TOGO’S  first  term 
as  Foreign  Minister  I  was  familiar  with  his  attitude 
toward  the  U.S.S.R.,  owing  to  my  official  connection 
with  matters  involving  Japanese-Soviet  relations. 

From  the  time  that  he  assumed  office  Mr.  TOGO  worked 
assiduously  for  the  strict  and  faithful  observance, 
by  both  parties,  of  the  neutrality  then  prevailing 
between  Japan  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Thus  on  22 
November  194-1  the  Foreign  Minister  called  in  the  Soviet 
Ambassador,  Smetanin,  and  reminded  him  that  on  5  and 
13  August  the  Ambassador  had  had  conversations  with 
Admiral  TOYODA,  the  then  Foreign  Minister,  at  which 
time  he  had  given  the  assurance  that  the  U.S.S.F.  would 
remain  faithful  to  the  Neutrality  Pact  and  would  grant 
no  military  bases  on  Soviet  soil  to  foreign  powers. 

I 

Mr.  TOGO  then  asked  Mr.  Smetanin  to  confirm  that  that 
policy  of  the  Soviet  Union  remained  unchanged,  and  that 
the  Neutrality  Pact  would  continue  to  be  for  the 
U.S.S.F. ,  as  well  as  for  Japan,  the  foundation  of 
relations  between  the  two  countries.  On  1  December 
Mr.  Smetanin  gave,  'by  order  of  the  Soviet  Government,' 
the  assurance  requested;  and  again  on  6  December, 

'by  order  of  Foreign  Minister  Molotov,'  he  reaffirmed 
that  the  Neutrality  Pact  formed  the  basis  of  the  Soviet 


DIRECT 
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Union's  policy  toward  Japan. 

"8.  During  the  period  from  the  outbreak  of 
the  Pacific  War  to  the  beginning  of  September  194-2, 
there  were  several  questions  in  connection  with  the 
navigation  of  Soviet  vessels,  etc.  Our  Navy  had 
established  the  so-called  'sea-defense  zones'  out  of 
the  necessity  for  coast  defense,  and  decided  to  re¬ 
strict,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  navigation  in  these 

*  • 

areas  of  general  craft  and  to  give  certain  advices 
concerning  the  navigation  of  foreign  vessels  through 
specified  areas.  The  Foreign  Ministry  took  the  step, 
on  such  occasions,  of  notifying  the  Soviet  Fmbassy  at 
Tokyo  beforehand,  in  compliance  With  the  request  of 
the  Navy  Ministry,  of  the  measures  to  bo  taken  by  the 
Japanese  Navy  in  this  connection,  and,  when  there  arose 
questions  such  as  detention  of  a  Soviet  vessel,  made 
efforts  for  their  speedy  settlement  through  release 

t 

or  some  other  means. 

"Some  Soviet  vessels  were  damaged,  and  some 
even  sank,  in  areas  where  there  were  hostilities.  On 
all  such  occasions,  the  Foreign  Ministry  did  its  ut¬ 
most  to  accord,  regardless  of  the  causes  of  the  inci¬ 
dents,  all  facilities  possible  for  the  protection  or 
the  repatriation  of  the  crews,  as  well  as  for  other 


mean 
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ing  a  certain  grade  of  award. 

"11.  In  Ur.  TOGO’S  case,  the  Board  of  Decora- 

2  t 

jions  agreed,  according  to  the  first  standard,  that  his  j 
,  bervices  in  the  negotiation  of  the  truce  of  Nomonhan 

3  deserved  the  reception  of  an  award  as  the  Foreign  Ministry; 

6  lad  recommended.  I  remember  that  he  had  already  been  ■ 

7  iut  in  the  category  of  those  who  deserved  the  bestowal  of 
a  pecoratlons,  according  to  the  second  standard,  for  the 

v  if  act  that  he  had  successively  held,  during  the  period  j 

to  Subjected  to  the  examination  —  that  is,  the  period  from  j 

ii  |7  Julv  1937  to  29  April  1940  —  the  most  important  posts 
>2  other  than  those  in  China,  such  as  Director  of  the 

13  bureau  of  European- Viatic  Affairs,  Ambassador  to  Ger- 

14  many  and  Ambassador  to  the  .^oviet  Union.  { 

15  ii^s  f0r  the  Grand  Cordon  of  the  Rising  £un, 

16  this  is  not  the  highest  decoration.  Neither  was  it  be- 

17  stowed  upon  Mr.  TOGO  for  any  special  reason.  It  was  only 

“  because  of  the  fact  that  he  had  already  been  decorated  i 
,l>  with  the  First  Class  Order  of  the  .'•acred  Treasure  on  the  j 

?"  occasion  of  the  periodical  awards  of  May  1941,  prior  to 

U  the  final  decision  on  the  awards  In  connection  with  ser- 
“  vices  during  the  period  of  the  China  Affair,  and  he  was 

awarded  the  next  higher  decoration  In  grade,  that  Is,  the 

24 

25  Grand  Cordon  of  the  Rising  ttun." 

You  may  cross -exarilne. 


.  If'L," 
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CROSS-EXAMINATION 


BY  IT..  SUTTON: 

o  Then  you  arrived  in  Berlin  in  March  1938 
did  you  learn  that  the  Japanese  Military  Attache, 
General  OSHIMA,  was  workinr  for  the  strengthening 
of  the  Anti-Comintern  Pact? 

KR.  CUNNINGHAM:  '*e  object  to  that  for  the 
reason  that  that  is  the  line  that  was  eliminated 
from  the  affidavit  in  order  to  avoid  n  lengthy  cross- 
examination  upon  that  subject. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  That  does  not  make  the  cross- 
examination  inadmissible.  The  defense  cannot  control 
the  cross-examination  in  that  way. 

The  objection  is  overruled  and  the  Question 

allowed. 

A  If  by  when  I  arrived  in  Berlin  you  mean  on 
the  very  day  that  I  arrived  in  Eerlin,  your  question 
is  somewhat  wrong,  because  I  meant  that  it  was  after 
sometime  had  elapsed  after  my  arrival  in  Berlin  that 
I  learned  of  this. 

Q  ’Vhen  did  you  learn  of  this? 

A  Sometime  in  March. 


0  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Military  Attache 
OSHIMA,  was  at  the  time  negotiating  directly  with 


Fo r e i gn  Minister  Rlbbentrop  without  informing  Ambassa 
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dor  TOGO? 

A  That  Is  true. 

0  Vou  wrote  TOGO  on  6  December  193B,  exhibit 
3614-A,  concerning  the  telegrams  from  Major  General 
KASAHARA  and  Naval  Attache  KOJIMA.  Did  these  tele¬ 
grams  contein  the  following  statement? 

"OSFIMA  is  so  popular  that  he  went  to  Munich 
in  the  private  plane  of  Fibbentrop,  which  the  lrtter 
specially  offered." 

THE  PRESIDENT:  Mr.  Cunningham. 

MR.  CUNNINGHAM:  If  your  Honor  please,  this 
question  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  affidavit.  ’7e 
also  ask  that  this  paragraph  of  the  affidavit  be 
eliminated  because  it  was  immaterial  to  any  issue  in 
volved  in  the  case  of  TOGO. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  In  the  documents  as  they 


stand  there  is  still  a  reference  to  the  accused 


OSFIMA  which,  in  my  Judgment,  would  have  permitted 
this  cross-examination. 

MR.  CUNNINGHAM:  May  I  finish  my  objection? 

The  second  point  is  that  the  case  of  OSFIMA 
has  been  closed,  and  unless  this  has  a  very  direct 
bearing  upon  the  case  of  TOGO,  it  seems  to  be  im¬ 
material  and  highly  unfair  thst  it  should  be  reopened 
in  the  case  of  one  of  the  other  defendants,  creating 
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new  issues. 


THE  PRESIDENT:  This  point  has  already  been 
raised,  argued,  and  decided  counter  to  your  submission. 

HR.  CUNNINGHAM:  ’"ell,  it  seems  as  though 
this  objection  would  alleviate  reopening  and  reargu¬ 
ing  a  great  many  new  issues  which  will  come  up  in  the 
matter  if  we  can  confine  the  issues  to  the  case 
involving  TOGO,  and  not  retry  the  case  of  OSHIMA. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  The  objection  is  overruled 
and  the  question  allowed. 

A  I  didn't  read  the  telegram  myself.  I  only  heard 
from  a  reliable  source  in  the  Foreign  Office  that 
there  was  a  telegram  to  that  effect. 

MR.  SUTTON:  That  concludes  the  cross-examina¬ 
tion. 

SHIUANOUCFI:  In  view  of  the  prosecu¬ 

tor's  cross-examination,  I  should  like  to  conduct 
cross-examination  on  behalf  of  the  defendant  OSHH  A. 

TF^  PRESIDENT:  vou  are  entitled  to  do  so. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION  (Continued) 

BY  MR.  SHE  ANOUCHI: 

0  Do  you  know  of  the  fact  that  Major  General 
KASAHARA  returned  from  Berlin  to  Tokyo  in  connection 
with  this  matter  of  strengthening  the  Anti-Comintern 


CROSS 
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n  "Then  was  this? 

A  T  think  Major  General  KASAHARA  left  Berlin  , 
in  July,  1938. 

0  Pave  you  ever  heard  from  the  Foreign  office 
of  Ambassador  TOGO’S  opinions  in  connection  with  the 
proposed  treaty  between  Japan,  Germany,  and  Italy" 
Correction:  Have  you  ever  heard  in  the 
Foreign  Office  —  Have  you  ever  heard  that  the  Foreign 
Office  made  inquiry  as  to  ambassador  TOGO'S  opinion 
in  regard  to  the  Tripartite  --  Japan,  German,  and 
Italian  negotiations? 

THE  MONITOR:  That  should  be  changed  to 
"Japan-Gernany- Italy  treaty." 

THE  PRESIDENTS  I  think  you  had  better  make 
another  attempt  to  make  that  clear  after  the  recess. 
’7e  will  recess  for  fifteen  minutes. 

('Thereupon,  at  1045,  a  recess 
was  taken  until  1100,  after  which  the 
proceedings  were  resumed  as  follows:) 


V 
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THE  COURT:  The  International 
or  the  Far  East  is  now  resumed. 
RETER:  Correction  on  the  previous 
Foreign  Office  send  any  inquiries 
regarding  his  opinion  on  the  pro- 
,  Germany  and  Italy? 

I  do  not  remember  of  any  such 


question:  Did  the 
to  Ambassador  TOGO 
posed  treaty  between  Japan 
THE  WITNESS 

inquiries  if  that  was  made 
BY  MR.  SHIMANOUCHI  (Continued): 

q  You  state  that  in  March  1938  you  learned 
that  General  OSHIMA  was  working  for  the  strengthening 
of  the  Anti-Comintern  Pact.  Whom  did  you  hear  this 

from? 

A  I  heard  it  from  my  colleagues  in  the  Embassy 

•  / 

Q  Where? 

A  At  Berlin. 

Q  Did  you  make  sure  whether  OSHIMA  was  actuall 
conducting  such  negotiations  with  the  Germans  in 
March? 

A  I  myself  never  made  sure  of  that, 
o  After  hearing  this  report  did  you  ever  talk 
either  with  Ambassador  TOGO  or  with  General  OSHIMA  ot 

f 

♦sis  matter? 

A  I  have  never  talked  directly  with  Attache 
OSHIMA  nor  Ambassador  TOGO.  _ 
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Q  OSHIMA  states  that  it  was  from  around  July 
that  he  began  talks  with  Ribbentrop  on  this  matter. 

What  do  you  think  of  this? 

A  There  are  definite  facts  that  OSHIMA  did 

talk  this  matter  in  July,  1938. 

THE  MONITOR:  Just  "July"?  delete  the  year. 
q  Now,  regarding  these  purported  conversations 
that  were  carried  on  in  March,  do  you  know  what  kind 
of  conversations  were  actually  being  held,  if  they 
were  being  held  at  all,  between  OSHIMA  and  Ribbentrop? 
A  No,  I  did  not  know  of  that. 

MR.  SHIMANOUCHI:  That  is  all,  your  Honor. 

MR.  BLAKENEY:  By  leave  of  the  Tribunal  I 
should  like  to  put  one  additional  question  which  I 
overlooked  arising  from  the  striking  of  part  of  the 
affidavit. 

.  THE  PRESIDENT:  One  question  only,  is  it? 

MR.  BLAKENEY:  Yes,  sir. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  I  think  you  have  leave.  It 

is  given  grudgingly, 

MR.  BLAKENEY:  Thank  you. 

REDIRECT  EXAMINATION 

BY  MR.  BLAKENEY: 

Q  Mr.  Witness,  the  matters  referred  to  in 
paragraph  ?  of  your  affidavit,  are  thosejnatters 
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3 

4 

3 

6 

7 
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occurring  during  your  service  in  the  Berlin  Embassy 
after  March  1938? 

A  Yes. 

MR.  BLAKENEY:  Thank  you. 

I  ask  that  the  witness  be  excused  on  the 

regular  terms. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  He  is  excused  accordingly. 
(Whereupon,  the  witness  was  excused.) 
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MR.  BLAKENEY:  I  call  as  the  next  witness 
YAMAJI,  Akira,  whose  testimony  is  embodied  in  defense 
document  No.  2749.  I  might  say  that,  the  documents 
referred  to  in  paragraphs  2  and  5  of  his  affidavit 
are  items  1  to  4  of  exhibit  No.  3610. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  Why  are  you  passing  over 

2753,  Major  Blakeney? 

MR.  BLAKENEY:  I  thought  the  order  might  be 
improved,  your  Honor. 

AKIRA  YAMAJI,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf 
of  the  defense,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified 
through  Japanese  interpreters  as  follows: 

DIRECT  EXAMINATION 

BY  MR.  BLAKENEY:  '  ^ 

Q  Mr.  Witness,  please  state  your  name  and 


residence. 
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A  My  name  is  YAMAJI,  Akira;  my  address  is  1271 
Sanjutcho,  Chosa-cho,  Aira-gun,  Kagoshima  Prefecture. 
MR.  BLAKENEY:  I  ask  that  he  be  handed 

defense  document  No.  2749. 

(Whereupon,  a  document  v/as  handed  to 

the  witness.) 

Q  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Witness,  to  examine  that  and 
state  whether  it  is  your  affidavit,  executed  and 
sworn  to  by  you. 

A  This  is  unquestionably  mine. 
q  Are  the  contents  thereof  true  and  correct 

to  the  best  of  your  knowledge? 

A  They  are  true  and  correct. 

MR.  BLAKENEY:  I  offer  in  evidence  the 

affidavit,  defense  document  No.  2749. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  Admitted  on  the  usual  terms. 
CLERK  OF  THE  COURT:  Defense  document  2749 

will  receive  exhibit  No.  3615. 

(Whereupon,  the  document  above 
referred  to  was  marked  defense  exhibit 
No.  3615  and  received  in  evidence.) 

MR.  BLAKENEY:  I  have  two  corrections  to 
mention  in  the  English  version  of  this  affidavit. 
First,  on  oage  1,  paragraph  2,  line  6,  for  the  words, 
"the  German  Government,"  read,  "the  German  side";  and 
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on  page  3,  paragraph  5,  line  11,  for  the  words, 
"negotiations  made  no  progross,"  please  read 
"negotiations  were  not  commenced." 

V/ith  those  corrections  I  read  the  affidavit, 

omitting  the  formal  parts: 

"1.  I  entered  the  Foreign  Ministry  in  1922, 

and  served  as  Minister  to  Bulgaria  from  1941  to 

1945,  retiring  from  the  Foreign  Ministry  in  March 

1946.  In  April  1934  I  was  assigned,  as  a  junior 
secretary,  to  the  2d  Section  of  the  Bureau  of 
European-American  Affairs,  and  in  September  1936 
was  appointed  Chief  of  the  2d  Section,  which  was  in 
charge  of  diplomatic  relations  with  Britain,  France, 
Germany,  Italy  and  other  European  countries,  remaining 
in  that  office  until  April  1938.  During  the  period 
from  April  1934  to  October  1937  the  Director  of  the 
European-American  (later  reorganized  as  the  European- 

Asiatic  Bureau  was  TOGO  Shigenori. 

"2.  At  about  the  beginning  of  February  1936, 

the  Japanese  Foreign  Ministry  received  a  semi¬ 
official  report,  addressed  to  the  Vice-Minister, 
from  Councillor  INOUE,  the  Charge  d 'Affaires  of  the 
Embassy  at  Berlin,  to  the  effect  that  the  military 
of*  f.ho  Rmbassv  at  Berlin  was  informally 
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side.  Soon  afterward,  in  April  of  the  MM*  year, 

Mr.  ARITA  Hachiro  was  appointed  foreign  Minister. 
Shortly  after  that  Foreign  Minister  A1ITA  told 
Ambassador  MUSHAKOJI,  who  was  then  home  on  furlough 
and  was  leaving  Tokyo  to  go  back  to  his  post  in 
Berlin,  that  it  was  considered  proper,  in  the  light 
of  the  circumstances,  to  conclude  some  political 
agreement  between  Japan  and  Germany,  and  that  he 
wished  the  Ambassador  to  keep  that  in  mind  and  make 
necessary  investigations  in  Berlin.  And  in  May  of 
the  same  year,  when  Ambassador  MUSHAKOJI  was  presumed 
to  have  arrived  at  bis  post  in  Berlin,  the  Foreign 
Minister  cabled  instructions  of  the  same  import, 
requesting  the  Ambassador  to  sound  out  the  German 
intention  in  this  connection.  In  July,  a  telegram 
from  Ambassador  MUSHAKOJI  reported  that  a  plan  of 
agreement  had  been  submitted  by  von  Ribbentrop,  con¬ 
taining  stipulations  for  an  Antl-Cominter-  Pact  and 
measures  of  cooperation  against  the  Soviet  Union  in 
this  connection. 
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that  it 
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in  Chinese  problems.  He  sucoeeaec  xn  — . 

strong  objections  on  the  part  of  the  military  and  per¬ 
suading  them  to  acceptance  of  the  above  condition. 

"Further,  in  negotiating  with  the  German  side, 
Director  TOGO  had  the  Japanese  Ambassador  at  Berlin 
reouest  the  following  amendments,  in  phraseology  as 
well  as  in  substance,  of  the  Gorman  draft  of  the  Anti- 
Comintern  Pact,  and  achieved  his  object.  Though  I 
cannot  give  the  original  German  draft  as  it  cannot  be 
found,  amendment  was  made  to  the  following  effect: 

"A)  The  propagandists  words  in  the  original 
German  draft,  especially  the  Hitlerian  expressions 

Art  t.hP  or camblc.  were  toned  down  by  the  Japanese 


li*e  as  possible,  by  limiting  ene  scope  ox  < 

to  the  exchange  of  information  concerning  the  de¬ 
structive  activities  of  the  Communist  International 
exchange  of  opinions  concerning  the  counter-measure! 

to  be  taken  against  them. 

"C)  The  term  of  validity  was  reduced  from 

10  years  to  5* 

"The  efforts  of  Director  TOuO  also  succeed 
in  effecting  amendment  of  the  draft  of  the  Annexed 
Agreement  in  the  following  points:  _ 
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"A)  The  too- comprehensive  condition  of  the 
first  article  of  the  Goman  draft  —  to  the  effect 
that  it  was  to  become  operative  *in  case  either  of  the 
two  participants  became  an  object  of  attack  or  threat 
of  attack*  —  was  amended  to  apply,  as  in  the  final 
pact,  only  in  the  event  of  either  of  the  participants’ 
becoming  'the  object  of  an  unprovoked  attack  or  threat 
of  attack.' 

"B)  Jany  exceptions  were  made  from  the 
second  article  of  the  German  draft,  which  provided 
that,  in  case  either  of  the  two  participants  wanted 
to  conclude  with  the  Soviet  Union  any  political  agree¬ 
ment  which  was  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  4 
Anti-Comintern  Pact,  it  must  obtain  the  approval  of  ( 
the  other  beforehand.  The  maj  ority  of  the  political 
agreements  between  Japan  and  the  Soviet  Union  were 
made  exceptions  to  the  application  of  the  present 
Article,  as  it  was  decided  that  such  approval  was  un¬ 
necessary  in  connection  with  the  agreements  concerning 
the  fishing  rights  and  other  concessions  and  the 
S ovict-Lianchoukuo  boundaries  problems  which  were  pend¬ 
ing  between  the  Governments  of  Japan  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  present  Article  was  in  effect  almost 
mutilated,  so  far  ?.s  concerns  any  limitations  on  Japan¬ 


ese  action* 
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nth  respect  to  Japan's  relations 

IGO  had  often  told  tie  that  he  cherished 

>  that  Anglo- Japanese  relations  should 
concluding  an  agreenent  with  Britain, 

3us  interests  in  China,  thus  improving 
v/ith  the  United  States  and  maintaining 
tie  world.  Because  of  this  belief,  he 
intainod  that  the  conclusion  of  an  agree- 
ain  should  be  a  condition  for  the  execu- 
panese-Gernan  Anti-Conintern  Pact.  Con- 

>  tine  of  signature  of  the  Anti-Couintcrn 
ivorable  to  obtaining  British  agreenent, 

,ns  v-ere  not  commenced.  But  *-r.  TOGO  did 
3pe.  He  made  up  his  nind  to  resume  the 
with  Britain  in  the  spring  of  1937,  Pcr 
reign  ministry  authorities  in  charge  of 

as  veil  as  the  higher  officials,  and 
inducing  the  military  into  agreenent.  The 
iglo- Japanese  Pact,  with  respect  for  the 
issions  in  China  as  its  substance,  was 
5d,  and  instructions  were  given  to  Am- 
IIDa  at  London  to  open  negotiations  with 
iovernment  upon  the  basis  of  it.  But  tir..e 
by  various  reoucsts  on  the  part  of  Au- 
1IDA  and.  the  negotiations  had  hardly  been 


t 
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of  Ur.  TOGO  were  thus  brought  to  nothing,  to  our  gr  - 

rCSrEt'"  t  hav6  B  few  additional  questions  to  put  to 

this  witness,  with  pcrnlsslon. 

,  Ur.  Witness,  how  did  the  Japnnese-Gernany  I 

0  ¥  *-h£  6th  of  Novenber , 

Italian  Anti-Conlntern  Pact  of  the 

1907  cone  to  be  concluded! 

"  A  Towards  the  end  of  October,  1937  R^entroP 
CUie  to  Ro.se,  and,  after  conferring  with  ,ussolini  and. 
clan„  the  Japan-Oerosny- Italy  Anti-Conlntern  Pact 
vas  signed  on  the  6th  of  Novenber  of  the  sane  year 
me  Japanese  Governnent's  attitude  towards  this  pac 

was  negative* 

Q  Did  nr.  TOGO,  then  the  Bureau  Director,  par- 
;  tiolpate  in  the  conclusion  of  this  negotiation? 

a  As  Is  stated  in  ny  affidavit,  the  Japanes 
>1  Oovernnent  had  established  a  policy  which  sought  a 

>  political  agreeuent  with  Great  Britain  at  the  sane 

>  ilne  as  the  conclusion  of  the  Anti-Conlntern  Pact  v: 

1 

Germany.  T 

2  I  should  like  to  make  a  correction. 

3  4-  .  T.  BioVconey's  previous  ruestion, 

stated  in  answer  to  *r.  Blc-  V 

A  I  .  October  and  Novenber  that  the  conclusion 

it  was  around  October  anc.  ->v 

15  *  -  nn nv  Italy  Anti-Coaintern  Pact  became 

of  the  Japan-Geraany  Italy  _ _  _ 
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a  Pressing  .’attrcr  —  October  h^Novenber  )f  1937. - 

Director  iOGO's  promotion  to  the  Ambassadorial  post 
in  Germany  had  been  decided  already  in  September*  In 
October  ur •  TOGO  set  out  on  a  tour  of  iuanchukuo,  and 
for  the  two  weeks  period  of  this  tour  Councillor 
INOUE  v:as  Director  ex-officio  of  the  bureau.  Soon 
after  Er.  TOGO'S  return  from  E'.nchukuo  on  October  27, 
he  was  formally  appointed  Ambassador  to  Germany, 
therefore,  actually,  Lr,  TOGO  had  no  connection  with 
the  conclusion  of  the  AnU- Comintern  Pact  between 
Japan,  Germany  and  Italy. 

THE  MONITOR:  Instead  of  "conclusion," 
"negotiation" should  be  substituted. 

You  may  cross-examine, 

THE  PRESIDENT:  a ir.  Sutton. 

uR.  SUTTON:  No  cross-examination, 

•IR,  BLAiCENEY:  I  ask  that  the  witness  be  ex¬ 
cused  on  the  usual  terms. 

Tn^i  PRESIDENT:  He  is  excused  accordingly, 
(thereupon,  the  witness  was  ex¬ 
cused.  ) 


iiR .  BLAtv  Y 


MR.  BLAKENEY:  As  proof  of  the  details  of  the 
defendant  TOGO'S  absence  from  Tokyo  end  from  his  office 
et  the  time  of  Italy's  entrance  into  the  Anti-Comintern 
Pact,  I  offer  in  evidence  defense  document  2866,  a  For¬ 
eign  Minister's  certificate. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  Admitted  on  the  usual  terms. 

CLERK  OF  TH3  COURT:  Defense  document  2866 
will  receive  exhibit  No.  3616. 

('"hereupon  the  document  above  re¬ 
ferred  to  was  maked  defense  exhibit  No.  3616 
end  received  in  evidence.) 

MR.  BLAKENEY:  I  might  state,  without  reading 
it,  that  it  shows  that  he  was  ordered  on  a  trip  to 
Menchukuo  on  the  7th  of  October  and  actually  left  on 
the  10th  of  October,  1937* 

The  next  witness  is  KAMEYAMA,  Kazuji  whose 
affidavit  is  defense  document  2753.  This  witness  has 
previously  testified  before  the  Tribunal. 

MARSHAL  OF  THF.  COl'RT:  Mr.  President,  the 
witness  KAMEYAMA  is  in  court.  He  has  previously  been 
sworn  before  this  Tribunal. 

THF  PRESIDENT:  You  are  still  on  your  former 
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K  A  Z  U  J  I  KAMEYAMA,  recalled  as  a  witness 
on  behalf  of  the  defense,  having  been  oreviously 
sworn,  testified  through  Japanese  interpreters 
as  follows: 

DIRECT  JXAMINaTION 

BY  MR.  BLAKENEY: 

Q  Mr.  ritness,  please  stcte  your  name  and  residence 
A  My  name,  KA!!FYAMA,  Kazuji.  My  address,  Seki, 

Gifu  Prefecture. 
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n 
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16 

17 
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24 
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MR.  BLAKENEY:  Let  him  be  handed  defense  docu¬ 
ment  2753*  • 

(Whereuncn,  a  document  was  handed  to 
the  witness.) 

q  Please  examine  that,  Hr.  ritness,  and  state 
whether  that  is  your  affidavit,  executed  and  sworn  to 
by  you. 

A  This  is  undoubtedly  my  affidavit. 

0  Are  the  contents  thereof  ttue  and  correct? 

A  They  are  true  and  correct.  * 

MR.  BLAKELEY:  I  offer  in  evidence  the  affidavit 

defense  document  No.  275 3» 

THF  PRESIDENT:  Admitted  on  the  usual  terms. 
CLERK  OF  THE  COURT:  Defense  document  No.  2753 
will  receive  exhibit  No.  3617. 

(^hereupon,  the  document  above 
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1  referred  to  was  marked  defense  exhibit 

2  No.  3617  and  received  in  evidence.) 

3  MR.  BLAKENEY:  I  reed  the  affidavit  which, 

4  omitting  the  formal  parts,  is  as  follows. 

5  «1.  My  personal  history  is  given  in  exhibit 

6  No.  3234.  I  was  in  charge,  when  holding  e  post  in  the 

7  Bureau  of  Europeen-Americun  Affairs  (later  reorganized 

8  as  the  Bureau  of  turopeen-Asiotic  Affairs),  from 

9  February  1922  to  March  1927  and  from  November  1930  to 

10  May  1935,  of  these  questions  referred  to  in  the  present 

11  affidavit:  the  conclusion  of  the  Soviet-Jaoanese  Peking 

12  Convention  of  1925,  the  discussion  of  e  Soviet-Japanese 

13  Non-Aggression  Pact  end  the  ourchasc  of  the  Chinese 

14  Eastern  Railway.  Mr.  TOGO,  Shigenori  was  Chief  of  the 

15  First  Section  of  the  Bureau  of  European-American  Affairs 

16  from  January  1922  to  March  1927,  end  Director  of  the 

17  Bureau  of  European-American  Affairs  (later  the  Bureau 

18  of  European-Asirtic  Affairs)  from  February  1933  to 

19  October  1937,  and  I  served  under  him  till  I  left  the 

20  Bureau  in  May  1935* 

21  »2#  The  Soviet-Japanese  Basic  Treaty  was 

22  signed  at  Peking  in  January  1925,  bringing  about  the 
25  restoration  of  diplomatic  relations  between  the  two 
24  countries.  Mr.  TOGO,  as  the  competent  section  chief, 

2>  had  been  dealing  with  Soviet-Japanese  affairs  since 
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1923,  taking  charge  of  the  study  end  the  planning  In 
connection  with  many  difficult  problems  existing  between 
the  two  countries.  It  was  his  efforts,  in  this  way, 
that  brought  about  the  settlement  of  those  problems  and 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  thus  completing  a  most 
difficult  task. 

•'3.  As  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  European- 
Araericen  Affairs,  he  had  to  deal  with  many  difficult 
questions  sending  between  Japan  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
such  as  the  problem  of  the  Fisheries  Convention,  that 
of  the  Chinese  Fcstern  Railway  and  thet  of  the  Soviet- 
Manchukuo  and  tfenchukuo-Mongolian  boundary  lines.  He 
exerted  himself  to  bring  these  questions  to  amicable 
settlement  in  order  to  improve  Soviet-Japanese  relations, 
end  succeeded.  Especially,  in  bringing  to  successful 
conclusion  the  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the 
Chinese  Eastern  Rcilwcy,  which  had  been  opened  in  May 
1933  at  the  initiative  of  the  Soviet  Government,  he 
worked  hard  for  the  following  two  years  as  the  competent 
bureau  director,  persuading  the  military  leaders  end 
negotiating  with  the  governments  of  the  Soviet  Union 
end  Manchukuo,  and  achieved  success  in  concluding  the 
agreement  for  the  purchase  of  the  railway  on  23  March 

1935. 

"4.  ;t  the  time  when  the  selling  of  the 
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progress  in  tne  race  oi  muny  uxn -  —  - 

often  came  to  r.  standstill,  rnd  sometimes  to  the  verge 
of  rupture.  I!r.  TOGO,  thereupon,  had  frequent  interv: 
with  /.mbs  s  sad  or  Yurenc-v  rnd  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Per  Eastern  Affairs  Kazlovsky,  the  Soviet  delegates,  < 
(.Am.rntrRt.ed  all  his  energies  upon  removing  misunder- 

succeeding 


standings  and  complications  on 
thus  in  smoothing  the  progress 
After  that,  he  had  dcily  conve 
delegates,  and  finally  the  whole  of  the  negotiations 

were  brought  to  conclusion. 

"6.  While  in  the  office  of  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Europecn-/mericcn  Affairs,  Hr.  TOGO,  with  the 
object  of  preventing  as  well  as  sottling  complicctions 
frequently  arising  in  connection  with  the  problem  of 
the  Sovict-Menchukuo  boundaries,  set  himself  to  form  a 
conmittee  for  their  demarcation  and  a  committee  for  the 
settlement  of  boundary  disputes,  and  took  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  propose  it  to  the  Soviet  side. 

"In  July  1935,  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
Chinese  Eastern  Railway  negotiations  in  'Icrch,  the 
Soviet  Government  had  notified  the  Japanese  Government 
fhr.t  hrd  no  ob .lection  to  opening  negotiations  for 


DIRECT 


KALIEYAMA 


Government  notified  the  Japanese  Government  ox 
intention  to  cccept,  on  certain  terms,  the  proposal  for 
border  demarcation.  In  the  negotiations,  which  lasted 
from  April  till  November  1936,  both  governments  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  a  view  to  forming  c  committee  for  the 
demarcation  of  the  eastern  boundaries  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Manchukuo,  and  a  committee  for  the  settlement 
nicnnfno  on  t.hesc  boundaries,  as  well  as 


3M23 


DIRECT 
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too  busily  engaged  in 


office  of  the  Director,  he  was 
dealing  with  mrny  problems  arising  successively  between 
Jspr.n  r.nd  the  Soviet  Union  end  requiring  prompt  settle¬ 
ment  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  realizing  his  inten¬ 
tion.  It  may  be  steted  in  this  connection,  further, 
that  no  proposal  was  ma.de  by  the  Soviet  Government  with 
respect  to  this  problem  during  the  period  when  he  was 
Bureau  Director  of  the  foreign  Ministry." 

You  may  cross-examine. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  Mr.  Chief  of  Counsel. 

vrt'H/M.  Tr  t-hp  Court  Dlca.se,  there  is  no 


cross-examination. 

MR.  BLAKENEY 


cused  on  the  usual  terms. 

THI  PRESIDENT:  He  is  excused  ec 
(’'hereupon,  the  witness  wes 


MR.  BLAKENEY:  I  now  return  to  exhibit  No.  3609* 

to  reed  from  Section  4,  Germany,  one  paragraph,  the 

second  on  pe gc  14,  marked  "B:" 

«In  connection  with  Japanese-German  relations, 

it  is  to  be  noted  that  Germany  at  present  is  too  involve 
in  European  problems  to  give  much  attention  to  Far 
Eastern  questions,  in  which  she  has  never  had  any  vital 
riiT-Mt.  interests.  The  German  attitude  toward  Far 
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Eastern  problems  thus  fur  his  never  been  anti-Japanese 
in  any  positive  sense,  but  has  been  nether  neutral. 
Generally  speaking,  Germany  has  always  been  following 
the  suit  of  the  rest  of  the  big  powers  in  her  Far 
Eastern  policy.  Recently  voices  have  been  raised  in 
Germany  advocating  recovery  of  the  former  German  man¬ 
dated  possessions  in  the  Pacific.  However,  as  these 
islands  ere  not  politically  or  economically  of  any 
vital  importance  to  present-day  Germtny,  it  may  be  pre¬ 
sumed  that  she  will  not  insist  on  regaining  them  in 
the  face  of  our  objection  thereto.  Rcther  it  appears 
as  if  Germany  intends  to  make  use  of  the  question  as  on 
excuse  toepen  efforts  to  regain  the  long-coveted  former 
German  colony  in  East  Africa.  It  is  therefore  advisable 
that,  now  the  German  rightist  party  is  in  power,  we  make 
efforts  to  have  Germany  understand  our  international 
position  in  the  For  East  and  at  the  same  time  to  promote 
closer  contact  in  culture  and  science  between  the  two 
nations,  so  that  she  may  not  deviate  from  her  traditional 
neutral  attitude  toward  For  Eastern  problems." 

THE  PRESIDENT:  Major  Blrkeney,  if  it  is  not 
intended  to  cross-examine  f  witness  who  has  made  an 
affidavit,  the  affidavit  should  bo  sufficient.  There 
Is  no  need  to  coll  him.  That  has  been  our  practice  for 

some  months.  . 


MR.  BLAKENEY 


Chief  prosecutor  information  ox  waxen  *»**,*«—-  - 

be  cross-examined,  and  he  stated  that  he  was  unable  as 

yet  to  give  me  that  information. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  It  is  a  matter  entirely  for 
the  prosecution.  They  can  take  as  long  as  they  like 

to  make  up  their  minds  about  these  things. 

MR.  KEENAN:  Perhaps,  Mr.  president,  it  would 

briefly  the  position 
>t  matter.  If  we  hed 
■hat  all  the  affidavit 


be  proper  for  me  eo  expx<-xi 
of  the  prosecution  on  that 
made  that  agreement,  if  v/c 
was  going  to  be  read,  that 
ve  have  had  an  instance  where  an  agreement  was 
the  lectern  with  another  accused's  counsel  to 
c  portion  of  it  where  we  had  to  do  some  cross- 
Thrt  is  the  reason  why  we  required  that  this  v, 

present • 


witness  should  be  called  for  examination, 
IS  vin  be  on  him,  as  heretofore.  V.e  will 
rfidavit  read  first  and  then  we  will  hear 
ition  by  defense  counsel  to  call  toe  vl-nc 
nomination.  That  is  the  usual  and  propel 


CUNNINGHAM  Well,  your  Honor,  suppose 
her  counsel  wishes  to  object  to  a  part 
Should  it  be  done  after  the  affidav 


THE  PRESIDENT:  It  should  be  done  alter 
■  ls  offered  and  the  reading  has  commenced. 

lot  yet  reached  that  stage. 

CUNNINGHAM  I  should  like  to  — 

THE  PRESIDE;!'!!  Besides,  you  said  fiat  you 
s  cross-examine  and  not  to  oblect,  so  don't 
....  for  the  sa’te  of  Keeping  an  argument 


THE  PRESIDENT 


warranted • 

i,R.  BLAiCENEY:  I  ouite  under 
ruling  but  I  point  out  only  that  the 
box  and  I  wonder  1?  he  should  be  stoe 
THE  PRESIDENT!  his  presenef 
no  difference  to  t  e  correct  procedu) 
procedure  is  to  tender  Us  affidavit 
to  the  witness'  room  In  the  neanti  -e 
to  embarrass  him  by  'xeeplng  him  sltt 
(Y, 'hereupon,  KASAHARA, 

the  witness  box.) 

JL.  BLARNEY*  I  in  « 

document  2742,  beinfc,  the  affidavit  < 
THE  PRESIDENT*  J&r.  Cunnin 
cUWNINGHAut  Your  Hono 

witness  is  iere,  v/e  will  nit  make  ob 
Vie  will  not  state  vheti 


There  is  no  objection  co  the 
It  is  admitted  on  the  usual 


x  OF  T  IE  COURT:  Defense  document 
exhibit  No.  3618* 

(Whereupon,  the  document  referred  to 


was  marked  defense  exhibit  No.  361°  and 
received  in  evidence.) 

IT?.  3LAXFNI.Y:  I  will  read  the  affidavit, 
which,  emitting  formal  parts,  is  as  follows: 

"1.  I  an  a  former  lieutenant-general  of 

the  Japanese  Army.  In  January  193^,  being  then  a 

# 

ms j or- general ,  I  was  dispatched,  as  an  officer  attached 
to  the  General  Staff,  to  Europe  and  was  in  Berlin  until 
November  of  the  same  year.  I  had  no  particular  mission 
in  Berlin,  but  having  been  informally  told  that  I  was 
to  be  appointed  military  attache  to  the  Embassy  in 
Germany,  I  was  sent  in  advance  at  my  desire,  to  be  in 
uermany  as  early  as  possible  to  study  language  as  veil 
as  the  general  situation.  During  my  tiu’e  in  Berlin  I 
met  Ambassador  TOGO  two  or  tirec  times,  but  I  had  no 
official  connection  with  him  and  discussed  no  official 
business  with  hie. 

"2.  In  about  July  Foreign  i-i.oister  Ribbentrop 
made  to  military  Attache  OSHIuA  a  proposal,  which  had 
been  first  discussed  between  them  some  -ime  previously, 
concerning  a  German-Japsm se-Italian  alliance  pact.  On 
that  occasion  I  remarked  to  General  OS  IIiiiA  that  it  was 
strange  that  the  proposal  was  not  shown  to  Ambassador 
TOGO.  General  OS i InA  replied  that  Ribbentrop  had  asked 
him  (OSHI^A)  not  to  mention  the  matter  to  the  Ambassado: 


ishcd  first  to  sound  out  the 


partly  because-  he  v 
intention  of  the  Japanese  military  on  tms  suDjtci-, 
and  partly  because  he  was  afraid  that  Ambassador  TOGO 
rould  oppose  it  if  he  vere  approached  first,  it  being 
accordingly  kept  secret,  on  the  German  side,  even  from 
Ambn  ssador  Ott;  and  that  therefore  he  (OSHIwA)  could  nol 

mention  it  to  Ambassador  TOjO. 

"3,  At  the  request  of  General  OSiliJ*.  I  left 

Berlin  by  air,  carrying  this  proposal,  around  the 
middle  of  July,  arriving  at  Tokyo  at  the  beginning  of 
August.  I  delivered  the  German  proposal  to  the  compe¬ 
tent  authorities  of  the  Army  and  Navy  and  also  informed 
the  Foreign  minister  of  it,  and  it  was  brought  before  a 

conference.  where  a  decision  was  made 


conference,  he  was  opposed  «***  - 

an4  his  views  to  that  effect  had  been  submitted  to  the 

Foreign  minister. 

"4.  While  I  was  in  Tokyo,  I  met  Foreign 
minister  UGAKI,  and  Informed  him  that  Ambassador  TOGO 
was  not  on  good  terms  with  the  German  authorities, 

German  authorities  consid- 

/c  with  Nazi  policy,  and 

,ot  v.-anted  Ribbcntrop'i 

i 

There  was  prevalent 
opinion  that  Alilitar 
ambassador  to  Germany, 
of  the  relations  existing 

the  high  Nazi  officials,  I 

*  « 

iunich  meeting  in 

taken  from 


that  was  the  reason  t! 
proposal  shown  to  the 
in  military  circles  at  that  time  an 
Attache  OSHIMA  should  be  made 

"5.  As  an  example 
between  Ambassador  TOGO  and 
remember  that  at  the  time  of  the 
September  1938  military  Attache  0SHI*A  was 
Berlin  to  uunich  in  Foreign  minister  Ribbentrop's 
private  plane;  while  Ambassador  TOGO  did  not  go  at  all." 

*B.  SHIioANOUCHI;  I  reouest  that  the  witness 
be  called  for  cross-examination  on  behalf  of  the 
defendant  OSHImA. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  I  think  the  Tribunal  is  preparei 
to  have  him  called  for  cross-examination.  He  is  here. 


CROSS 


KASAHARA 


I0  KASAHARA,  recaLLvu 

behalf  of  the  defease,  having  bee 
sworn,  testified  through  Japanese 
as  follows : 

CROSS-EXAMINATION 


BY  aoR.  SHImANOUCHIs 

♦  /ratified  that-  in. July » 
q  Y^u  have  testiixea 

OSHMA’s  request  you  carried  bach  o  1th  yc 

the  German  proposals.  Did  ash 

,  Staff  In  regard  to  your 
fron  the  General  Stan 

Tokyo? 

A  He  did  as*  for  directions. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  We  will  adjourn 


1938,  on 
!  to  Tokyo 

a  direction 


return 


until  half 


taken.) 


(Vhcreupon, 


va©~tvr  rtsuiA* in  H»  An  «™>r  orricer  rnrou, 
id  he  was  reluctant  to  be  appointed 
leref ore,  if  you  went  back  to  Japan  and 


AFTERNOON  SESSION 


The  Tribunal  mot,  pursuant  to  recess,  at 


1330. 

MARSHAL  OF  THE  COURT:  The  International 
Military  Tribunal  for  tho  Far  East  is  now  resumed. 
THE  PRESIDENT:  Mr.  SHIMANOUCHI. 


10  K  A  SAHARA,  recalled  as  a  witness  on 
benalf  of  the  cefense,  resumed  the  stand  and 
testified  through  Japanese  Interoreters  as 


follows 


CROS  S-EXAKI NAT ION 


3Y  ;>R.  SHIMANOUCHI  (Continued): 

q  You  stated  before  tho  afternoon  recess  — 
before  the  noon  adjournment,  that  you  had  received  a 

•  1 

direction  from  the  General  Staff  to  return  to  Tokyo. 

Correction:  You  stated  that  you  received  a 
direction  from  the  General  Staff.  V/as  that  direction 

an  orcer  to  return  to  Tokyo? 

A  It  was  to  the  effect  that  I  may  return  to 

Japan  for  submitting  a  report  —  temporarily. 

Q  In  paragraph  2  of  your  affidavit,  you  state: 
"In  about  July  Foreign  Minister  Ribbentrop"  —  that  is 
1938  —  "made  to  Military  Attache  OSHIMA  a  proposal, 
which  had  been  first  discussed  between  them  some  time 


previously,  concerning  a  German-Japnnese-Italinn 
alliance  pact." 

Had  there  been  extended  discussions  between 
Rlbbentrop  and  OSHIKA  before  July  concerning  this 
Gorman*Japanese- Italian  alliance  pact? 

THE  MONITOR:  "Continuous"  discussion 

lnstond  of  "extended." 

i  A  I  heard  from  Military  Attache  OSHIMA  the 

„  T  ,  R/iriin  in  regard  to  that  matter, 

following  before  I  left  Berlin  in 

IIg  told  me  to  the  effect  that  the  matter  was 

taken  up  a  long  tine  ago  on  a  certain  occasion,  but  . 

the  talk  had  been  discontinued  and  it  had  Just  been 

brought  up  again  by  Rlbbentrop. 

THE  MONITOR:  It  had  Just  been  brought  up 

suddenly  by  Rlbbentrop. 

1  Q  Woe  not^  this  proposal  which  Rlbbentrop  made 

'j  ln  July  a  request >  sound  out  the  army- a  ideas? 

3  A  Yes . 

9  k  Did  you  ever  see  Rlbbentrop  on  this  matter 

before  you  returned  to  Tokyo? 

‘  '  f.  A  few  days  before  my  departure  I  met  Ribben- 

2  trop  together  with  Attache  OSHIKA. 

15  o  What  conversation  took  place  between  Ribbon- 

>4  * 

25  trop  and  OSHIKA  on  that  occasion? 

A  As  x  recall  it,  Rlbbentrop  told  us  that  thls^ 


Z  'irthroug^nrhe'wns  reluctant  to  be  appointed 

nrnK„eQQrtor .  Therefore,  if  you  ™ent  back  t0  — - 


If% 


proposal  was  not  Intended  for  war*  but  If  it  was 
realized,  it  would  enable  us  to  avoid  war,  and  to  which 
Military  Attache  OSHIMA  agreed  wholeheartedly.  Mili¬ 
tary  Attache  OSHIMA  said  that  since  he  hoped  to  obtain 
the  views  of  the  army,  he  was  going  to  send  KASAHARA 
back  to  Japan,  but  thereafter  he  would  like  to  hove 
the  negotiations  carried  out  through  a. diplomatic 
channel. 

THE  MONITOR:  Instead  of  "the  army,"  insert 


"the  military." 

Q  In  paragraph  4  of  your  affidavit,  you  state 
that  there  was  prevalent  in  military  circles  at  that 
time  an  opinion  that  Military  Attache  OSHIMA  should 
be  made  Ambassador  to  Germany.  What  attitude  did 
OSHIMA,  himself,  take  towards  this  proposition? 

A  I  heard  the  following  before  my  departure 
from  Berlin. 

THE  MONITOR:  I  was  told  by  OSHIMA  of  the 
following  before  my  departure  from  Berlin, 

A  (Continuing)  Military  Attache  OSHIMA  told 
me  that  he  heard  that  there  wore  rumors  that  he  was 
going  to  be  appointed  Ambassador  to  Germany,  but  his 

• 

real  intention  was  to  remain  as  an  army  officer  through 
and  through,  and  he  was  reluctant  to  be  appointed 
Ambassador.  Therefore,  if  you  went  back  to  Japan  snd 


KASAHARA 


CROSS 
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hoard  such  a  rumor,  please  tell  people  over  there  that 
OSH IMA  didn't  like  to  be  appointed  Ambassador.  And 
I  kno*v  upon  my  return  to  Berlin  from  Japan  and  after 
the  telegram  came  from  Japan,  that  OSHIKA  would  bo 
appointed  Ambassador.  0SHI11A  was  stubbornly  refusing 
to  accept  the  appointment. 

MR.  SHIMANOUCHI t  That  concludes  my  cross- 

examination. 

\ 

May  I  request  a  direction  fron  the  Tribunal 
that  the  witness  be  reminded  he  is  still  on  oath? 

The  testimony  he  gave  here  was  on  oath. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  He  took  his  oath  when  ha 
made  his  affidavit.  He  has  been  called  for  cross- 
examination  on  the  affidavit.  All  requirements  have 
been  met. 

MR.  SHIMANOUCHI:  Thank  you,  your  Honor. 

MR.  BLAKENZY:  May  the  witness  be  excused 


on  the  usual  terms? 

THE  PRESIDENT:  He  is  excused  on  the  usual 


terms. 


(Whereupon,  the  witness  was  excused.) 

MR.  3LAKENEY :  I  next  call  as  a  witness 
SHUDO,  Yasuto.  The  affidavit  is  defense  document  2743. 


3HUD0 


LIRBCT 


follows : 


Y  A  S  U  T  0  SHUDO,  called  as  a  witness  on 

behalf  of  the  defense,  being  first  duly  sworn, 
testified  through  Japanese  interpreters  as 


DIRECT  EXAMINATION 


BY  MR.  BLAKENEY : 

Q  Mr.  Witness,  will  you  please  state  your 

name,  residence,  and  occupation? 

[  My  name  is  SHUDO,  Ynsuto;  my  address, 

1  Kasumi-cho,  Azabu,  Minato-ku,  Tokyo$  my  occupation, 
private  adviser  to  the  Minister  of  Finance. 

I'JU  BL\KENEY:  I  ask  th^t  he  be  handed 

defense  document  No.  2743. 

(Whereupon,  a  document  was  handed 

to  the  witness.) 

Q  And  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Witness,  to  examine  that 
document  and  state  whether  it  is  your  affidavit, 

signed  and  sworn  to  by  you? 

A  This  is  undoubtedly  mine. 

Q  And  are  the  contents  thereof  true  and  cor¬ 
rect,  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge? 

A  They  are  true  and  correct. 

MR.  BLAKENEY:  I  offer  the  affidavit  in 
evidence,  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  docu* 
ments  mentioned  in  paragraphs  3  and  6  thereof  are 


LIRECT 


SHUDO 


items  6  and  7»  exhibit  3^10. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  Admitted  on  the  usual  terms 

CLERK  OF  THE  COURT  i  Defense  document  2743 

will  receive  exhibit  No.  3&19. 

(Whereupon,  the  document  above 

referred  to  was  marked  defense  exhibit 
No.  1619  and  received  in  evidence.) 


DIRZ.CT 


SHUDO 


35*440 


DIRECT 


KUDO 


closely  connected  by  trade  relations  witn  xno  f. 

European  countries  ns  well  as  the  Balkans,  .no  th. .t 
these  relations  were  steadily  be coning  intensified 
and  assuming  a  greater  importance;  and  that  if  these 
relations  developed  in  a  section  of  Europe  in  which 
Great  Britain  traditionally  had  great  interests, 
eventually  the  two  would  cone  into  collision.  Japan, 
if  bound  to  Germany  by  a  military  alliance,  would  thus 
bo  drawn  into  a  war  with  England  -  and  of  course  the 
United  States  as  well  —  which  was  none  of  her  concern, 
nor  to  her  interest.  Ambassador  TOGO  agreed  with  r.y 
opinion  and  expressed  it  as  his  view  that  Germany  would 
_ 4*«i rti iir  o-i~ch  with  Grunt  Britain,  Russia  and 


DIRECT 


KUDO 


bocnno  known  to  us  when  the  content  ox  xne  c..uxe 
wr.s  transmitted  from  tho  Foreign  Ministry  to  Ambassa¬ 
dor  TOGO.  Upon  learning  of  this  tho  nor.be  rs  of  the 
staff  were  indignant,  ”.nd,  foiling  that  th.  con 
spiracy  of  Army  and  Wavy  to  take  over  tho  Embassy 
could  not  bo  ignored,  moved  for  tho  defense  of  the 
Ambassador  and  the  E  bassy.  Th.ro  was,  hoover,  little 
that  vie  could  do,  and  in  the  end  the  Ambassador  vias 
transferred  from  Berlin  to  Moscow,  after  only  ton 
month's  service  in  Germany.  v'hon  he  received  the 
order  for  his  transfer,  he  told  me  that  he  was  being 
expelled  from  Berlin  on  account  of  his  opposition  in 
th.  natter  of  the  German- Ja.panese-Italian  alliance. 

"4.  Soon  afterward,  I  was  ordered  hone. 

Living  Berlin  on  8  Doconbor  1938,  I  stopped  on  route 
_ a  1.-11  m  +-Vi  Ar>v> -ic. anrl r>r  TOGO.  He  askec 


SHUDO 


DIRECT 
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message  to  several  persons :  I  «i*iVod  In  Tokyo  on 
22  December ,  one  repeated  Ambassador  TOGO'S  opinion 
to  Foreign  Minister  ARITA  and  Vice-Minister  SAWADA;  to 
vclfnro  Minister  KXDO,  on  thu  24th;  to  Premier  KONOTE 
on  31  December ;  and  in  early  January  to  Lora  Keeper 

of  thu  Privy  Sor.l  YUASA. 

"5.  Thu  socond  problur  during  ny  service 

under  Ambassador  TOGO  in  Berlin  was  that  of  economic 
cooperation  in  China  between  Japan  and  Germany.  Around 
February  1938  the  so-called  'Economic  Mission,1  n 
Japanese  Government  mission  «:  ich  ted  no  power  to 
enter  into  agreements  or  negotiate  directly,  but  only 
to  assist  the  Embassy ,  visited  Germany.  It  was  at 
first  the  understanding  "f  the  German  authorities 
that  the  mission  was  to  conduct  negotiations  concern¬ 
ing  a  commercial  agreement,  but  the  fact  was  that  the 
Embassy  was  to  conduct  thu  negotiations  directly  with 
the  German  Government,  the  mission  having  no  official 
authority  for  that  purpose.  H..nnwhilo  the  situation 
in  China  tod  so  developed  that  Japanese  influence 
came  to  be  dominant  in  North  China;  whereupon  the 
military  attache  to  the  Embassy,  after  consulting  with 
the  naval  attache  and  the  economic  mission  but  not 
with  tho  Embassy,  made  to  Foreign  Minister  Ribbuntrop 
a  proposal  for  settling  the  conditions  of  German  trade 


Ln  Chine*  This  proposal  was  ’•uc.v,  —  — 

0-Usod  r.uch  difficulty  to  Germany  in  hur  Chin 
since  the  start  of  the  China  Affair,  sho  *>oul 
that  she  had  occupied  strategic  points  In  Nor 
from  that  tiro  give  to  the  Gomans  equal  true 

vjith  t ho  Japanese  in  that  area. 

■•6.  Foreign  Sinister  Rlbbontrop,  who  had 

been  put  in  a  difficult  position  by  the  conplaints 
of  the  Hamburg  nerchants  concerning  conditions  ln 
China,  has  very  much  pleased  at  this  proposal.  Think¬ 
ing  it  necessary  in  view  of  the  inportanco  of  the 
-otter  to  nake  it  into  a  formal  agreement  between  the 
t«o  governments,  he  put  it  into  the  form  of  a  memo¬ 
randum,  which  he  presented  to  Ambassador  TOGO  around 
May,  saying  that  it  was  desired  to  make  the  proposal 
of  the  Japanese  ln  Berlin  a  formal  agreement.  Ambas¬ 
sador  TOGO  replied  that  any  proposal  cade  by  unauthor¬ 
ised  persons  could  not  be  made  the  basis  of  formal 
negotiations;  that  ho  had  received  no  instructions 
from  the  hone  government  about  the  matter,  and  there¬ 
fore  could  not  enter  into  negotiations  on  the  basis 
of  such  a  memorandum.  Upon  returning  to  the  Embassy 
after  the  conversation  on  this  subject  tilth  Foreign 
Minister  Rlbbentrop,  Ambassador  TOGO  called  mo  in 
. .  -nd  told  me  about  it.  I  understood  later 


trado 


DIRECT 


SHU  DO 


that  Foreign  Minister 

with  thu  Arbssador's  r.tti' 
tions  \iitfc  the  nilitar, 
inor.ic  mission, 


th^.  ARbr.ssr.dor 

nuch  dissatisfied 

after  further  convurs 
a  attaches,  cs  veil  as  the  oc": 
bontrop  drafted  and  handed  to  f-t.bc.ssr.eor  TOGO 
thur  momorandur.  with  tho  word  'preferential' 
stitutod  for  'equal,'  ashing  that  it  bo  tronscittod 
tho  Japanese  Govcrnnent.  Inr.ediately  upon  his 
turn  to  tho  a.  bossy  tho  Ar.-bassc-.dor  called  no  and 
Ld  no  about  it.  It  b.ing  tho  sooond  request,  ho 
Oi  not  rofuso  to  transv-.it  it  to  tho  governnent; 
t  wo  discussod  tho  quostion  and  agreed  that  it  was 
t  possible  in  practice  to  give  1  preferential  tre.. 
nt,  and  that  therefore  Japan  could  not  sake  such  ah; 
rccnont,  and  this  opinion  of  ours  was  transnitted 

,  4.^  -Hh  Pnrcien  Minister  in  Tokyo, 

th  the  non  or  and  ur.  to  the  Forex  g 

ii Owing  to  ny  being  conpletoly  occupied 
,r  some  tino  thereafter  with  tho  negotiations  for 
inclusion  of  a  conrorcinl  treaty  to  replace  the  then 
Kisting  arrangononts  for  trade  between  Gornnny  and 
-.pan,  I  had  little  acquaintance  with  subsequent 

- - -  -in  tho  natter  of  economic  interests  in 

r.l  v;r.y  that  instructions 
ttur,  and  that  negotia- 
’  understanding  that  they 


Chi  nr 


DIRECT 


SHUDO 


th,t  ForeiGn  Minis  tor  Ribbuntrop 
v,ith  thu  Avb  ssador’s  attitude? 
tions  with  the  nilitnry  nnd 
■•'ic  o canonic  nission, 
handed  to  Ar.bc.ssr.aor  TOGO 
r  thu  word  'pruforontlol' 

csklng  that  it  bo  trnnselttod 
nunt.  Irxiodintoly  upon  his 
thu  Arbcesodor  cc.llod  r  u  and 
It  being  thu  sooond  roquust,  ho 
,  transmit  it  to  thu  governnont; 

JO  quustlon  and  agreed  that  it  was 
10tioo  to  give  1  pruforontlol 1  trea.t- 
ruforu  Japan  could  not  aoltu  such  an, 
s  opinion  of  ours  was  transmitted 

Minis tor  in  Tokyo. 


ttk.  Arbr.ss 

nuch  dissatisfied 

r.ftor  further  convers 
-■i  ottonh.is.  as  'Jell  as  tb 


u  as 


Fibbontrop  drnixea  ..i 
another  wenorandUR  viJ 
substituted  for  »oqui 
to  the  Japanese  ( 
return  to  thu  1 

t.nld  no  about  it 


China. 


direct 


n£  I  taio w  that  no  ngroei 
the  problem  of  Gornon 
thr.t  Ambassador  TOGO  was 


showed  little  progress, 
hr.d  been  reached  regarding 

in  C  -inc.  up  to  the  tine 

transferred  fron  Berlin. 

You  nay  cross-uxanino 


LIRECT 


3HUD0 
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CROSS 


MR.  SHIMANOUCHI;  Cross-examination  on  behalf 


of  the  defendant  OSHIMA 


CROSS-EXAMINATION 


BY  Lh.  SHIMANOUCHIi 


Q  I  have  a  question  to  ask  you  in  connection  with 
paragraph  3  of  your  affidavit. 

Who  was  the  Japanese  Naval  Attache  in  Berlin 
in  March  or  April  1938? 

A  Commander  KOJIMA,  Hideo. 


Q  Were  Ambassador  TOGO  and  Naval  Attache  KOJIMA 
on  intimate  terms  at  that  time  or  otherwise? 

A  I  didn't  know  anything  about  that. 

Q  Was  it  true  that  in  those  days  it  was  customary 
that  telegrams  were  shown  to  the  Military  Attache  attached 
to  the  Japanese  Embassy,  but  they  were  not  shown  to  the 
'laval  Attache:  was  that  true? 


THE  INTERPRETER;  Correction,  please;  "Was  it 
was  it  a  fact  that  telegrams  we re  shown  to  the 
ilitary  Attache,  but  they  were  not  shown  to  the  Naval 


true 


ttache;  was  that  true?" 


A  I  never  heard  anything  about  that. 

Q  In  paragraph  5  of  your  affidavit  you  testify 
hat  an  economic  mission  or  rather  an  economic  envoy 
fes  sent  from  Japan  to  Germany  in  February  —  from  the 
apanese  Government  was  sent  to  Germany  in  February  1938 


CROSS 


,hUDO 


Who  was  the  head  of  the  economic  mission  from 

Japan? 

A  Mr.  GODO,  Takuo. 

Q  Who  were  among  the  members  of  his  suite? 

A  The  former  commercial  secretary  to  the  Embassy, 
Alexander  NAGAI,  and  Mr.  UNO  of  the  Mitsubishi  Shoji. 
Those  were  some  of  the  members  of  his  suite. 

Q  What  was  the  position  or  the  title  of  the  envoy 

GODO? 

A  I  don't  know  what  his  rank  was  at  the  time.  I 

think  he  was  a  former  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Industry. 

\ 

Q  Did  delegate  GODO  receive  any  specific 
instructions  for  coming  to  Germany  from  the  Japanese 
Government? 

A  My  recollection  is  that  he  did, 

Q  What  authority  or  power  did  this  envoy  have? 

A  As  is  written  in  my  affidavit,  in  the  beginning 
I  believe  this  economic  mission  came  to  Germany  with 
the  idea  of  conducting  negotiations  regarding  the 
conclusion  of  a  commercial  agreement  between  Japan  and 
Germany.  But  this  was  found  to  be  a  mistake  and 
instructions  came  from  the  Ministry  at  home  that  the 
Ambassador  was  to  conduct  the  negotiations  and  that 

I 

Ithe  economic  mission  was  to  assist  these  negotiations. 

Q  Was  there  no  occasion  in  which  disputes  arose^ 


Wmi 


CROSS 


SHUDO 


concerning  this  matter  of  the  power  of  the  delegate 
to  Germany  —  economic  delegate  to  Germany  —  between 
the  Embassy  and  Mr.  GODO? 

A  No,  there  was  no  controversy. 

Q  Did  Envoy  GODO  conduct  any  economic  negotiations 
with  the  German  side? 

A  I  did  not  know  of  any  specific  matters  on  which 
he  was  negotiating  with  the  Germans. 

Q  Then-Det  me  ask  you  this  questions  You  state 
in  your  affidavit  that  the  Military  Attache  to  the 
Embassy,  after  consulting  with  the  Naval  Attache  and  the 
economic  mission,  but  not  with  the  Embassy,  made  to 
Foreign  Minister  Ribbentrop  a  proposal  for  settling  the 
conditions  of  German  trade  in  China.  .  How  did  you  come 
to  know  that  the  Military  Attache  of  the  Embassy  consulted 
or  carried  out  discussions  v/ith  the  economic  mission  and 
the  Naval  Attache,  but  not  v/ith  the  Embassy? 

A  I  knew  of  that  because  Ambassador  TOGO  told 
me  that  Von  Ribbentrop  had  told  him  of  that. 

Q  Then  hov:  did  you  find  out  that  the  Military 
Attache  made  proposals  to  Foreign  Minister  Ribbentrop 
concerning  the  terras  of  the  commercial  agreement? 

A  I  heard  from  Ambassador  TOGO  in  the  seme  way 
that  von  Ribbentrop  had  informed  him  of  that. 

further  state  that  after 


Q  In  your  affidavit  you 


Cross 


SHUDO 


further  conversations  v/ith 


Attaches  as  well  as  the  economic  mission, 

drafted  and  handed  to  Ambassador  TOGO  another  memorandun 

Then  let  me  ask  you,  fcr.  Witness i  How  did  you  find  out 

or  how  did  you  come  to  knov;  that  the  Military  Attache 

consulted  on  two  occasions  —  for  the  second  time  with 

Ribbentrop? 

A  In  the  same  way  as  I  told  you  before.  I  heard 
from  Ambassador  TOGO  that  von  Ribbentrop  had  informed 
him  about  this  matter. 

juR#  SHIMANOUCHIj  That  is  all.  This  concludes 
my  cross-examination. 

I  have  a  request  to  make  of  the  Tribunal  at 
this  time.  I  should  like  to  get  the  leave. ’of  the 
Tribunal  for  calling  two  witnesses  in  order  to  defend 
t.hP  accused  OSHIMA  in  connection  with  the  paragraph  3, 


35*451 


SHUDO 


mission  which  was  then  sent  to  Germany.  However, 
the  former  Naval  Attache  KOJIMA  is  in  Hokkaido  at 
present.  I  was  told  that  the  Envoy:.  GODO  is  now  in 

Hakone. 

Therefore,  if  permission  is  to  be  given  by 
the  Tribunal, before  calling  those  two  witnesses  I  should 
like  to  have  the  permission  of  the  Tribunal  to  have 
them  appear  in  this  court  in  ten  days  or  in  two  weeks. 

THE  PRESIDENT »  You  better  renew  that  application 
before  me  in  chambers.  Further  particulars  will  be 
required.  I  shall  place  them  before  my  Colleagues. 

MR.  SHIi.*ANOUCHI*  Thank  you;  I  shall  do  so. 

MR.  BLAKENEY  *  May  the  witness  be  excused  on 

the  usual  terms? 

THE  PRESIDENT*  He  is  excused  accordingly. 
(Whereupon,  the  witness  was  excused.) 


MR.  BLAKENEY*  I  now  offer  in  evidence  the 
affidavit  of  the  witness  SAKAYA,  Tadashi,  defense  do< 
ment  No.  2745,  adding  that  the  documents  referred  to 
paragraphs  3  and  4  thereof  are  to  be  found  in  exhibi 

3610  as  items  8  and  11. 

THE  PRESIDENT*  It  is  admitted  on  the  usual 


terms 


CLERK  OF  THE  COURT*  Defense  document  2745  will 


receive  exhibit  No.  3620. 

(YYhereupon,  the  document  above  re¬ 
ferred  to  Y/rs  marked  defense  exhibit  No.  3620 
and  received  in  evidence.) 


35,453 

MR.  BLAKENEY:  I  shall  read  the  affidavit: 

"1.  I  entered  the  Foreign  Ministry  in  March 
lc21  and,  after  serving  at  various  posts,  became 
Minister  to  Finland  in  September  1940,  remaining  in 
that  position  until  my  retirement  from  the  Foreign 
Ministry  in  April  1945. 

"2.  From  December  1937  to  October  1938  I 
served  in  Berlin  as  First  Secretary  to  the  Embassy 
under  Ambassador  TOGO.  Being  the  senior  secretary, 
and  consequently  in  charge  of  the  telegraphic  code  of 
the  Ambassador,  I  came  to  be  directly  acquainted  with 
such  questions  as  the  strengthening  of  the  Anti- 
Comintern  Pact,  that  is,  the  German- Japanese  Alliance, 
and  the  change  of  Japanese  ambassadors  to  Germany  which 
arose  during  the  above-mentioned  period.  From  the 
knowledge  so  officially  gained  I  give  the  following 
testimony. 

"3.  As  I  had  in  July  1938  an  inkling  of  the 
fact  that  General  OSHIMA,  Military  Attache  to  the 
Embassy,  had  been  negotiating  with  Ribbentrop  for  the 
strengthening  of  the  Anti-Comintern  Pact,  and  that 
Major-General  KASAHARA  had  hurriedly  returned  to  Japan, 
taking  a  German  proposal  on  the  subject,  I  submitted 
this  report  to  Ambassador  TOGO,  who  cabled  toward  the 
middle  of  August  to  the  Foreign  Minister,  saying  that_ 


shortly,  reT*^ 
he  had  served  in  Japan  . 
years,  he  wished  he  could  be  01  % 

He  set  forth  his  views  that  the  Allie 

that  they  were  determined  to  force,  Japanjo 


o  Japan. 

,h  they  had 


Japanese  nation,  which  had  a  history  of  more  tnan  two 
thousand  years  behind  her,  to  co-operate  with  Hitler , 
who  was  convinced  that  the  rise  of  Germany  was  mainly 
attributable  to  him  and  was  therefore  prone  to  risk 
everything  in  a  game  of  hazard  for  his  ambition.  A 
tripartite  pact,  he  urged,  contained  the  possibility 
of  being  abused  to  bring  about  a  European  war  in  which 
Japan  also  might  become  involved;  therefore  the  pend¬ 
ing  negotiations  for  the  alliance  should  be  abandoned 
as  the  establishment  of  any  closer  relation  with 
Germany  and  Italy,  or  the  contracting  of  any  bond  of 
alliance  with  them,  would  threaten  great  dangers  to 
the  future  of  Japan. 

"4.  The  Foreign  Minister  cabled,  however, 
at  the  end  of  August,  that  the  cabinet  ministers  con¬ 
cerned  in  Tokyo  had  decided  to  have  the  Military 
Attache  keep  in  touch  with  Ribbentrop  on  the  question 
of  strengthening  the  Anti-Comintern  Pact.  The 
Ambassador  strongly  urged  the  Foreign  Minister’s  re¬ 
consideration,  insisting  that  the  German- Japanese 
relation  should  not  be  drawn  any  closer  than  it  then 


moreover,  it  was  not  proper  for  a 
be  charged  with  matters  other  than 
Within  a  few  days  after  the  dis- 

Ambassador  TOGO  received  a 

% 

Minister  requesting  his  agree- 


military  attache 
military  affairs 
patch  of  this  message, 
cable  from  the  Foreign 
ment  to  his  transfer  to  Moscow. 

"Ambassador  TOGO  refused  to  assent  to  the 

Foreign  Minister's  request,  answering  him  that  he 
would  rather  remain  in  Berlin  to  work  on  German- 
Japanese  affairs,  which  just  then  required  the  most 
careful  attention.  The  response  was  another  telegram 
from  the  Foreign  Minister  urging  the  Ambassador's 
assent,  which  he  then  gave.  Ambassador  TOGO  left 

Berlin  in  October  for  Moscow. 

*  "5.  On  9  April  1945,  Mr.  TOGO  was  appointed 

by  His  Majesty  as  Foreign  Minister  in  the  SUZUKI 
Cabinet.  Prior  to  this,  toward  the  end  of  March  of 
the  same  year,  I  had  had  a  talk  with  Mr.  Bagge,  the 
Swedish  Minister,  with  whom  I  haH  been  on  friendly  | 

terms  for  a  long  time.  He  was  leaving  Japan  for  home 
shortly,  relieved  of  his  office,  and  told  me  that,  since 
he  had  served  in  Japan  for  so  long  a  time  as  twenty 
years,  he  wished  he  could  be  of  some  service  to  Japan. 

h.  vIpwc  that  the  Allies,  though  they  had 


avowed  that  they  were 


m 


Minister  to  bring  his  suggestion  to  realization. 

The:. *o upon  on  the  following  day,  12  April,  I  called  on 
Kir.lster  Bagge  who  was  then  waiting  for  the  plane  to 
carry  him  home,  and  told  him  that  Mr.  TOGO  was  of  the 
same  opinion  as  the  former  Foreign  Minister,  asking  if 
he  had  any  desire  to  see  the  new  Foreign  Minister  in 
this  connection.  The  Swedish  Minister  looked  very 
much  delighted,  and  promised  to  sot  about  bringing  the 
above  project  to  realization.  He  also  expressed  his 
desire  to  see  the  Foreign  Minister  if  possible.  How¬ 
ever,  he  was  compelled  to  leave  Tokyo  without  seeing 
the  Foreign  Minister,  as  the  plane  left  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning." 

Next  on  my  order  of  proof  is  defense  document 
No.  2925  which,  however,  I  omit  as  it  is  no  longer 
necessary. 

I  now  offer  in  evidence  defense  document 
26(9,  the  affidavit  of  ITO,  Nobufumi,  whose  presence 
for  cross-examination,  I  understand,  is  not  desired. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  Admitted  on  the  usual  terms. 

CLTHK  OF  THE  COURT:  Defense  document  2669 

will  receive  exhibit  No.  3&21. 

(Y/hereupon,  the  document  above 
referred  to  was  marked  defense  exhibit 
No.  3621  and  received  in  evidence.) 


IE.  BLAKENEYs  May  I  correct  an  - 

saying  that,  In  connection  »lth  the  testimony  of  the 
witness  SAKAYA,  I  should  like  to  refer  to  the  state¬ 
ment  of  Minister  Bagge,  already  admitted  in  evidence 

as  exhibit  No.  3558. 

I  now  read  exhibit  No.  3621,  the  affidavit 
of  ITO,  Nobufumis 

«»1.  In  1939  I  was  serving  in  the  Japanese 
Foreign  Ministry,  with  the  rank  of  Minister.  In 
January  1930  I  1»«  Tokyo  under  instruction  of  the 
Government  to  convey  to  the  Japanese  Ambassadors  to 
Germany  and  Italy  the  Government's  intentions  relatlv 
to  the  question  of  a  Tripartite  Alliance.  I  arrived 

in  Berlin  on  this  mission  in  February. 

"2.  V/hile  I  was  in  Berlin  exchanging  views 

'  With  Ambassador  OSHIMA  in  conformity  with  my  instruc 
'  _  _  _ _ a  v.n.iMhidia  and  was  confined  to  bed 


The  substance  of  the 


follows 


understood  that  the  measures 
ics  would  he  decided 
with  possible  agree- 
of  the  U.S.S.R. 
should  not  adopt  such 


alliance  if  it 
to  be  taken  in 

ndently  by  each  signatory 

exception  in  the  case 


indep 

rent  for  an 

Ambassador  TOGO  said  that  Japan 
a  oolicy  even  against  the  Soviet  Union.  He  expressed 
himself  os  oppooed  to  a  Tripartite  Alliance  for  the 
reasons  which  ho  had  given  to  Tokyo  when  he  was  Am¬ 
bassador  to  Germany!  that  it  would  not  contribute  to, 
the  solution  of  the  China  Affair,  as  asserted  by  its 
proponent?  •,  and  that  it  would  increase  the  danger  of 
a  Furopean  war  and  of  Japan's  being  entangled  in  such 
a  war.  Hr.  TOGO  expressed  his  desire  that  I  should 
promptly  return  to  Tokyo  and  endeavor  to  prevent  the 

conclusion  of  the  alliance. 

I  now  offer  in  evidence  defense  document  No. 

2752,  the  affidavit  of  the  witness  Kurt  Meissner, 

whose  attendance  for  cross-examination,  I  understand, 

is  dispensed  with. 

THI  PRESIDENT:  Adioitted  on  the  usual  terms 

Are  you  objecting ?  Mr 

We  do  not  desire  to  cross 


Sutton? 


HR.  SUTTON 
examine  the  witness 

The  prosecution  does 
fhr  affidavit  on  the  ground  t 


object  to  paragraph  6  of 
>at  the  reputation  of  TOGO 


in  the  German  colony. In  Japan  is  Immaterial-  to  any  of 

the  issues  involved  in  this  case. 

MR.  BLAKENEY :  I  shan’t  oppose  the  objection. 

At  the  time  the  affidavit  vms  drawn,  it  was  considered 

proper  and  therefore  appears  here. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  It  is  admitted,  except  as  to 

paragraph  6. 

CLERK  OF  THE  COURT:  Defense  document  275 

will  receive  exhibit  No.  3622. 

(Whereupon,  the  document  aWe - 

referred  to  was  marked  defense  exhibit  I 

No.  3622  and  received  in  evidence.) 

MR.  BLAKENEY:  I  read  exhibit  3622,  omitting 

the  formal  parts.  It  is  as  follows: 

,  «1.  I  am  62  years  of  age,  a  Gorman  citizen. 

Since  1906  I  have  lived  continuously  in  Japan,  where 
I  have  been  engaged  in  trade  and  manufacture.  1  .  . 

president,  from  1920  to  1946,  of  the  German  Society  , 

■  for  East-Asiatic  Natural  History  and  Ethnography,  the 
’  scholarly  society  for  study  of  Oriental  culture  _ 

1  founded  in  i873.  I  have  never  held  office  under  the 

Japanese  or  the  German  government,  or  the  Nasi  Party. 

„2  I  have  known  the  defendant  TOGO  Shigenorl 

A 

,  since'  1921.'  *  ««  not  Mr.  TOGO' s  hahit  to  mix  with 

the  resident  in  W°,  °*°°Pt  for  official - 


relations  with  the  Embassy  personnel;  but  owing  to 
the  fact  that  his  wife  is  a  distant  relative  of  mine 
ny  association  with  him  has  been  rather  closer.  Thus 
during  the  twenty-six  years  of  our  acquaintance  I 
have-  seen  him  and  talked  with  him,  at  his  house  or 
mine  or  elsewhere,  from  once  a  week  to  once  in  a  few 
months.  Our  intercourse  has  always  been  friendly  and 
confidential,  never  in  any  way  official.  In  such  a 
way  I  have  had  occasion  to  hear  the  personal  and  con¬ 
fidential  expression  of  his  views  upon  international 
questions,  whether  he  was  in  or  out  of  office;  just 
because  I  have  never  concerned  myself  with  political 
questions,  Mr.  TOGO'S  rare  mention  of  such  matters 
made  a  deep  impression  on  me,  and  remained  in  my 


memory 


113,  on  occasion  Mr.  TOGO  has  mentionca  w  «.« 
dislike  of  the  rapprochement  between  Japan  and 
iwiy.  I  was  particularly  struck  by  his  outlook 
irc  Germany  politically  since  I  knew  him  to  bo  a 
luatc  of  the  Imperial  University  in  German  Literature 
very  often  hoard  him  express  a  fondness  for  German 
ture  and  literature  of  the  time  of  Goethe  and  Kant. 
—  t  v.nvr  hr>nrd  him  express  this  opinion  of 


Pact  was  concluded  during  his  tenure  as  Director  of 
the  Foreign  Ministry  Bureau  of  European  ar.d  American 
Affairs,  he  commented  more  than  once  that  the  making 
of  alliances  on  ideological  grounds  was  undesirable, 
that  Jaran  should  not  adont  a  policy  which  would 

-  S 

alienate  Great  Britain  and  America,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  U.S.S.R. ,  and  that  the  effect  on  Japan's  inter¬ 
national  position  from  entering  into  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  would  be  bad. 


"4.  As  the  power  of  the  Nazi  regime  grew,  Mr. 
TOGO  became  increasingly  cold  to  Germany  and  determined 
that  Japan  should  avoid  entanglement  with  her.  His 
apinions  as  expressed  to  me  were  always  anti-Nazi;  and 
when  I  visited  Berlin  during  his  ambassadorship  there 
I  learned  that  he  was  on  bad  terms  with  Foreign  Minister 
von  Ribbentrop  especially. 

"5.  When  Mr.  TOGO  became  Foreign  Minister  for 
the  first  time  I  went  to  congratulate  him,  and  said  that 
I  hoped  that  he  would  be  able  to  avert  the  war  which  we 
all  then  feared.  His  reply  was  that  averting  war  was 


he  said,  been  slight 


and  received  in  evidence.) 


I  read  the  affidavit,  exhibit 


MR.  BLAKENEY 


No.  3623,  omitting  the  formal  parts: 

"1.  I  entered  the  service  of  the  Foreign 

and  was  Chief  of  its  Personnel  bee 


Ministry  in  1921 
tion  from  April  1939  to  March  1940.  During  the  time 
TOGO  was  Foreign  Minister  for  the  first  time 
er  1941  —  1  September  1942) ,  I  was  Director  of 
iu  of  Treaties,  and  when  he  was  Foreign  Minister 
lecond  time,  I  served  under  him  as  Vice-Minister 


when  l’r 


r  that  the  circumstances  have  forced  Mr.  .‘■o-and-bo, 

'ho  was  originally  against  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty, 
o  take  charge  of  the  business  reluctantly.  Therefore 
n  all  such  occasions  the  Foreign  Ministry  used  to  recom 
lend  first  as  persons  to  receive  awards  the  chief  offi- 
lials  in  charge  of  the  matter.  In  the  case  of  the 
‘•panpse-German  Anti-Comintern  Pact  also,  those  of  the 
’oreign  Ministry  who  received  awards  for  their  services 
the  Foreign  Minister  (the  first  grade,  Kyokujitsu), 
ice-Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  (the  second  grade, 
the  Directors  of  the  bureaus  in  charge  of 
hat  is,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
European-Asiatic  Affairs  (the  second  grade,  Kvokujitsu) 
and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Treaties  (the  third 
grade,  KyoVujitsu),  the  Chief  of  the  Second  bection  of 
the  Euronean-Asiatic  Bureau  (the  fifth  grade,  Kyoku- 


were 


Kvokujitsu) 


the  matter 


at  Berlin  who  were  in  charge  of  the  matter.  (The  nosts 
mentioned  here  are  all  those  of  the  time  of  the  conclusion 
of  the  pact,  and  the  decorations  awarded  them  were  of 
the  next  higher  grade  than  the  last  awards  that  had  been 
bestowed  upon  them  respectively.)  Mr.  TOGO  was  awarded 
the  above-mentioned  decoration  as  the  then  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  European-Asiatic  Affairs. 

"3.  V/hen  the  agreement  was  concluded  on  25  No- 
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vember  1941  to  extend  the  term  of  validity  of  the  Anti- 
Comintern  Pact  by  five  years,  the  secret  agreement 
between  Japan  and  Germany  annexed  to  the  Pact  was  abro¬ 
gated.  Foreign  Minister  TOGO  intended,  in  view  of  the 
dissatisfaction  which  the  foviet  Government  had  enter¬ 
tained  as  to  the  secret  agreement,  to  seize  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  abrogate  it  so  that  it  might  not  hinder  the 
development  of  friendly  relations  between  Japan  and  the 
USSR,  and,  at  his  own  initiative,  instructed  the 
Ambassador  at  Berlin  to  propose  its  abrogation  to  the 
German  Government.  After  obtaining  the  consent  on  the 
part  of  the  German  Government,  he  referred  the  matter 
to  the  Cabinet  for  deliberation,  where  the  decision  of 
the  Government  was  made  to  the  above  effect. 

"4.  The  Foreign  Ministry  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  conclusion  of  a  military  agreement  among  Japan, 
Germany  and  Italy  on  18  January  1942.  Moreover,  no  treaty| 
to  such  an  effect  wa3  concluded  among  the  three  govern¬ 
ments,  and  the  opinion  of  the  Privy  Council  was  never 
requested  on  either  signing  or  execution  of  any  such 
treaty.  If  such  a  military  agreement  was  really  con¬ 
cluded,  it  can  have  been  nothing  more  than  an  arrangement; 
among  the  military  authorities  regarding  operations. 

It  is  not  possible  under  the  constitution  for  Japan  to 
commit  herself  to  a  plan  to  divide  the  world  among  the 


r 


three  countries  throuph  an  arrangement  among  the  mili¬ 
tary  authorities  of  the  countries  concerned.  Moreover, 
T  had  never  heard  that  an  arrangement  was  made  at  the 
time  among  the  military  authorities  of  the  three  coun¬ 
tries  regarding  the  division  of  the  world. 


"5.  At  7:00  A.  M.,  10  August  19*5,  the 
notification  of  the  Japanese  Government  to  the 
Governments  of  the  T.Tnitec?  States,  Great  Britain, 
the  U.F.S.R.  and  China  concerning  the  acceptance  of 
the  Potsdam  Declaration  was  dispatched.  The  noti¬ 
fication  stated  that  it  was  understood  that  the  condf 
tions  included  in  the  provisions  of  the  Potsdam 
Declaration  did  not  include  any  request  prejudicial 
to  the  prerogative  of  the  Emperor  to  rule  the  country 
At  about  1:00  A.M.,  12  August,  I  received  a  telephone 
call  from  Foreign  Minister  TOGO  telling  me  that  the 
Foreign  Ministry  had  heard  a  report  of  the  contents 
of  the  Allied  reply,  just  received  by  radio,  and 
instructing  me  to  study  the  questionable  points  in 
the  reply  and  make  report.  At  about  5*30  A.H.  I 
called  at  the  Minister's  residence  with  ANDO  and 


SHIBUSA’7A,  Directors  of  the  Political  Bureau  and 


the  Treaty  Bureau,  respectively,  and  reported  to  the 
Minister  that  the  conclusion  reached  as  the  result 
of  our  study  was  that  the  Allied  reply  accepted  fn 
general  our  understanding  as  proposed.  The  reply 
which  was  issued  by  the  United  States  Secretary  of 
State  through  the  Swiss  Government  was  received  by 
the  Foreign  Ministry  in  the  early  morning  of  the  13th." 


35,469 


Again  I  return  to  exhibit  3609-A,  "1933 
Suggested  Policy,"  to  read  excerpts  of  the  sections 
treating  of  Japenese-American,  Japanese-British, 
and  Japanese-Putch.  relations."  These  are  marked 
"C."  I  begin  at  page  1,  at  the  beginning. 

"As  a  result  of  the  conflict  of  views  be¬ 
tween  the  Japanese  Government  and  the  League  of 
Nations  concerning  fundamental  principles  for  the 
establishment  of  peece  in  the  Orient,  rendering  it  no 
longer  possible  to  cooperate  with  the  League,  the 
Japanese  Government  has  recently  given  notification 
of  its  withdrawal  therefrom.  Now  that  Japan  is  out¬ 
side  of  the  League  and  henceforth  will  have  to  assume 
a  position  in  international  political  affairs  quite 
different  from  that  in  the  past,  it  is  incumbent  upon 
us  to  give  the  most  careful  and  throughtful  considera¬ 
tion  and  study  to  Japan's  foreign  policy,  so  that  we 
may  successfully  and  without  miscarriage  come  through 
the  critical  situation  now  facing  our  country. 

"A.  OUR  RELATIONS  7ITH  THE  COUNTRIES  OF 
EUROPE  AND  AMERICA: 

"(1)  The  United  States. 

"Although  the  United  States  is  not  e  member 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  its  enormous  nationel  power 
gives  it  a  leading  position  among  the  countries  of 


r'urope  and  America.  Its  influence  In  present  inter¬ 
national  political  affairs  cannot  be  ignored  even 
by  the  League." 

I  omit  the  remainder  of  that  paragraph  and 
go  to  page  2  at  the  top: 

"As  a  result  of  the  presidential  election 
in  November  last  year,  the  Republican  Party  was 
defeated  in  a  landslide  v/hich  brought  President 
Roosevelt  and  the  Democratic  Party  into  power. 
Although  there  are  some  elements  in  our  country  who 
seem  to  expect  that  the  Japan  policy  of  the  nev; 
American  administration,  which  was  installed  on  4 
March  this  year,  will  incline  to  develop  in  a  manner 
favorable  to  Japan,  a  change  in  basic  policy  cannot 
possibly  be  expected  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that 
the  fundamental  Far  P/astern  policv  of  the  United 
States  has  consistently  been  pursued  in  accordance 
with  the  principle  of  the  Open  Door  advocated  and 
established  by  John  Hay  in  1899,  together  with  the 
principle  of  territorial  integrity  of  China  and  the 
principle  of  international  pacifism  condemning  the 
use  of  armed  force,  founded  upon  the  Nine-Power  and 
Kellogg-Briend  pacts." 


I  drop  down  to  the  last  paragraph  of  the  same 


page: 

"At  nc  time  have  Japanese-American  relations 
been  as  tense  as  they  are  now.  The  entire  United  States 
fleet  is  concentrated  in  the  Pacific  and  It  does  not 
likely  that  any  part  of  it  will  be  returned  to 


appear 

the  Atlantic.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  many 
in  the  United  States  who  oppose  an  economic  embargo  — 
advocated  bv  some  elements  --  for  the  reason  that  such 
action  would  inevitably  lead  to  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan,  the  adoption  of  such  a  measure  is  very 
unlikely.  However,  a  resolution  has  recently  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  Congress  proposing  the  granting  of  authority 
to  the  President  to  place  in  cooperation  with  other 
countries,  an  embargo  on  the  export  of  arras  and  rauni- 

It  is  generally  observed  that  this  proposal  will 
ultimately  be  passed  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  United 
t'tates  Government  desires  it.  Such  being  the  situation, 
if  things  are  left  as  they  are  any  development  might 
unexpectedly  arise.  There  is  even  a  danger  of  war  if, 
for  example,  a  local  incidental  clash  between  Japanese 
and  American  forces  should  occur  in  North  China. 

"With  regard  to  the  prospects  of  a  war  between 

»  *  , 

the  United  Ptates  and  Japan,  which  is  much  talked  about, 


tions 


■vith  the  United  states,  the  present  wouxu 

because  as  a  result  of  the  London 
the  ratio  of  naval  strength  between  the  two 
unfavorable  to  Japan  after  193^ • 
such  a  war  broke  out  and  Japan  succeeded 

,  captured  the  Philippines  and  destroyed 
fleet  after  drawing  it  into  Japanese  home 

this  alone  would  not 
dealt  to  the  United 
it  to  surrender;  it  is  hardly 
American  mainland. 

in  the  Far 


to  be  fought 
offer  the  best  chance , 

Naval  Treatv 
countries  will  become 
If,  however, 
in  her  operations 
the  American 

waters,  it  is  clear  enough  that 
mean  that  a  fatal  blow  had  been 
ftates  such  as  would  force 
possible  to  capture  Hawaii  and  the 
Japan,  at  any  rate,  mipht  win  local  battles 
East,  but  little  if  anythin?  could  be  expected  in  the 
wav  of  victory  and  advantage  outside  the  Par  East, 
possibility  is  great  that  as  an  inevitable  consequent 
we  would  bo  involved  in  a  protracted  war  which  would 
unfavorable  to  Japan.  Furthermore,  it  is  difficult  t 
expect,  in  the  present  state  of  international  relatlc 
that  the  United  .nates  would  be  our  only  antagonist! 
attitude  of  Great  Britain  and  France  in  such  case  is 
nrodlotable.  and  they  night  act  together  against  Jap 


for  fifteen 


THE  PRESIDENT: 


minutes 


(’/Thereupon, 


MARSHAL  OF  THE  COURT:  The  International 
Military  Tribunal  for  the  Far  East  is  now  resumed. 

I  read  now  the  rules  as  ti^x 
summations  adopted  by  a  majority  of 


THE  PRESIDENT 


final  arguments 
the  Tribunal. 

The  following  rules  will  apply  to  final  argu¬ 
ments,  summations: 

A.  Immediately  following  the  close  of  the 
evidence,  the  prosecution  will  deliver  its  summation. 

B.  After  the  summation  of  the  prosecution, 

I 

the  defense  may  present  argument  on  general  questions 
followed  by  the  argument  in  the  individual  cases. 

C«  The  prosecution  may  reply. 

D.  The  original  of  each  summation  shall  be 
filed  with  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Tribunal  and 
shall  be  made  part  of  the  transcript  of  proceedings. 

E.  In  reading  their  summations,  counsel  will 

omit  (a)  references  to  exhibit  and  document  numbers  and 

# 

pages  of  the  transcript  which  may  be  made  by  way  of 
footnotes  or  otherwise,  and  (b)  such  details  of  events 
and  facts  the  reading  whereof  may  reasonably  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with  or  which  may  conveniently  be  set  forth  in 
appendices. 

F.  Repetitious  arguments  and  repetitious  state 
ments  of  fact  will  be  omitted. 


—  It  is  desired  that  the  summation^.-  be  typed, 
with  quarter  margins  and  double  spacing. 

Evidence  in  Mitigation: 

The  Tribunal  will  permit  the  accused  to  offer 
evidence  in  mitigation.  Such  evidence  may  be  offered 
immediately  after  all  other  evidence  is  received. 
Evidence  as  to  character  will  not  be  received. 

major  Blakeney. 

mR.  BLAKENEY:  I  resume  reading  from  exhibit 
3609A.  I  am  on  page  3,  the  second  paragraph,  the 
fifth  line  from  the  bottom  thereof: 

"Therefore,  from  our  viewpoint,  a  Japanese- 
American  war  should  by  all  means  be  avoided.  From  the 
viewpoint  of  the  United  States,  she  does  not  gain  much 
either  in  such  a  war  in  view  of  the  difficulties  in 
forcing  the  surrender  of  Japan  by  means  of  force, 

"In  short,  any  idea  of  trying  to  monopolize 
the  Pacific  is  eoually  unrealistic  whether  considered 
from  the  American  or  the  Japanese  standpoint.  It  is 
to  be  expected  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  United 
States  vould  not  countenance  the  establishment  of  a 
Japanese  hegemony  over  all  of  the  Far  East.  Inasmuch 
as  the  actual  interests  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Far  East  consist  essentially  of  commerce  and  capital 
investments,  there  is  conceivably  room  to  moderate  the 


r 


would  contribute  to  the  prosecution  oi  wiis  oasic 
policy  should  be  carried  out  to  the  end  that  unnecessary 
conflicts  may  be  avoided  and  any  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  better  feeling  may  be  removed,  thus  to  restore 
stability  in  the  Pacific  area.  This  must  be  the  urgent 
Tonnnpcp  dlnlomaev  and  to  it  our  full  efforts 


"V 


r 
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should  be  taken  to  urge  the  United  btatcs  a-  '-Lm- 

1  to  remove  the  discriminatory  anti-Japanese  clause  In 

2  Its  Immigration  law,  which  Is  a  blot  on  Japanese- 

3  American  relations,  and  to  adopt  an  eaultable  quota  for 

4  Japan.  In  view  of  American  suspicions  of  Japanese 

5  territorial  ambitions  toward  the  Philippines,  to  which 

6  the  grant  of  Independence  has  recently  been  extended  by 

7  the  United  States  Congress,  an  agreement  should  be  con- 

8  eluded  between  the  United  States  and  Japan  guaranteeing 

9  Philippine  neutrality  provided  the  United  States  will 
not  use  the  Islands  as  a  naval  base.  However,  since 

“  these  measures  are  not  possible  of  immediate  realisation, 
"  It  is  proposed  as  an  appropriate  step  first  of  all  that 
l4  a  treaty  of  arbitration  and  a  treaty  of  mediation  be 
„  concluded  for  the  purpose  of  making  relations  between 

16  the  two  countries  normal.' 

17  From  there  I  go  to  page  5,  paragraph  3* 

is  "In  conclusion,  it  would  be  extremely  r’iffi- 

19  cult  to  come  to  an  agreement  on  a  treaty  of  arbitration, 

20  inasmuch  as  the  United  States  would  insist  on  exclud- 

21  ing  domestic  ratters  and  the  monroe  Doctrine  from  the 

22  application  of  the  treaty,  whereas  a  treaty  of  media- 

23  tion  would  have  a  better  chance  of  success  though  it 

24  would  encounter  difficulties.  It  is  suggested,  there- 

25  fore,  that  a  treaty  of  mediation  be  first  concluded. 


r 


It  is  further  considered  to  be  contributory  to 


bringing  about  of  normal  relations  between  tne  iwo 
countries  to  have  sillc  and  cotton  placed  on  the  free 
list  and  to  conclude  an  agreement  for  reciprocal  taril 
rates  on  certain  specified  items  as  a  means  of  stabil¬ 
izing  Japanese-American  commercial  relations. 

"(2)  Great  Britain. 

•Among  our  international  relationships,  that 
Britain  constitutes  one  of  the  most  import' 


first  country  wit1!  whom  cooperation  is  to  ue 
in  view  of  her  position  in  the  Far  East  as  well  as  < 
our  past  relationships.  Although  some  sections  in 
Japan  talk  about  the  revival  of  the  Anglo- Japanese 
Alliance,  a  study  of  the  situation  which  led  to  its 
Will  show  that  sKJh  a  revival  cannot  be 


attitude  toward  her  because  she  has  first  to  take  into 


consideration  her  relations  with  Britain  and  America 


with  whom  Japan  is  not  quite  in  harmony.  In  order  to 

V 

promote  friendly  relations  with  France,  therefore,  we 
must  first  improve  our  relationship  with  Britain  and 


America 


And  now,  from  page  14,  paragraph  3: 

Section  "(5)  Netherlands. 

"The  Netherlands  has  vast  colonial  possessions 


in  the  East  and  is  necessarily  greatly  interested  in 
Far  Eastern  problems.  When  the  Four-Power  Pact  was 
concluded  at  the  time  of  the  Vashington  Conference, 
the  Japanese  Government,  in  compliance  with  the  request 
of  the  Netherlands  Government,  pledged,  through  our 
off icial  communication  of  5  February  1922,  to  guarantee 
its  rights  over  Dutch  colonial  possessions  in  the 
Pacific.  In  spite  of  our  pledge,  however,  the  Dutch 
have  always  been  under  the  impression  that  Japan  might 
be  entertaining  some  ambitions  toward  their  island 


possessions.  In  connection  with  this  matter,  Prince 


KONOYE,  as  president  of  the  Japan-Dutch  East  Indies 


Association,  has  recently  submitted  a  recommendation 
to  the  Foreign  uiinistcr.  In  view  of  the  possible 


arising  of  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  over  the  future  of 
friendship  and  economic  relations  between  Japan  and 


the  Dutch  Last  Indies,  as  a  result  of  the  unstable 
international  political  situation  caused  by  Japan's 
withdrawal  from  the  league,  the  Prince  suggests  that 
some  diplomatic  steps  should  be  taken  at  this  tine  to 
allay  apprehensions  —  e.g.,  conclusion  of  a  treaty 
of  arbitration  and  mediation  with  the  Netherlands  and 
the  Dutch  East  Indies.  It  is  highly  advisable  that 
our  government  endeavor  to  promote  amity  with  the 
Dutch  by  clearing  away  all  misgivings,  and  at  the  same 
time  declare  to  the  world  our  sincere  desire  and  in¬ 
tention  of  maintaining  peace  in  the  Pacific,  of  keeping 
it  always  auiet  and  true  to  its  name.  1 

•Furthermore,  our  relations  with  the  rutch 
Erst  Indies  and  Dutch  Borneo  have  always  been  important 
in  the  geographical,  historical  and  economic  sense. 

Our  economic  relations  y/ith  the  Dutch  East  Indies 

l  V,!  :  ’ 

especially  are  becoming  ever,  closer  year  by  year,  and 
our  trade  and  investments  there  promise  to  grow  in  the 

i .  •  *  V  *. 

future.'!  I  omit  the  next  two  sentences,  which  contain 
figures,  and  continuei  "It  is  therefore  only  proper 

T  ’(  -V  .  • 

•;  •  S  r 

and  appropriate  that  we  (should  by  our  actions  eradicate 

•  ••  {  .  i 

the  misgivings  of  the  Dutob  and  promote  our  economic 

■f  *.  •*  *' » •  (ji!  *  »  v* 

relations  with  themf 

’i  • 

"The  Japanese  Government  is  now  negotiating 
with  the  Netherlands  Government,  at  the  latter's  initia^ 


tlvo,  the  conclusion  of  treaties  or  aroura^oa 
mediation.  In  view  of  the  situation  set  forth  above, 
v/e  should  strive  earnestly  for  the  successful  consumma¬ 
tion  of  the  present  negotiations.  Furthermore,  if  the 
Netherlands  should  propose  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty 
similar  in  nature  to  the  Four-Power  Pact  concerning 
the  status  ouo  in  the  Pacific,  about  which  SAITO,  our 
Minister  to  the  Netherlands,  has  submitted  his  opinion 
to  the  government,  we  should  readily  respond  to  her 
offer  since  it  would  be  helpful  in  eliminating  Dutch 
_ in  nw'/ine  clear  to  the  world  our  desire 


From  there  I  go  to  page  26,  paragraph  4. 

'"As  stated  In  AClVfthe  basic  policy  toward 
the  United  States  should  seek  to  obtain  American 
reconsideration  of  their  Far  Eastern  policy  and  to 
prevent  war.  As  the  United  States  does  *<£  desire 
the  exercise  by  Japan  of  absolute  superiority  over 
the  entire  Far  East,  Japan  should  not,  on  her  own 
part,  make  this  her  actual  policy  in  the  foreseeable 
future.  Our  concern  is  the  development  of  Manchuria 
and  Mongolia,  whereas  the  actual  desire  of  the 
United  States  is  to  promote  markets  and  develop 
enterprises  in  China  and  other  parts  of  the  Far 
East.  This  being  the  case,  the  interests  of  the 
two  countries  could  be  adjusted  if  the  principle  of 
the  Open  Door  and  equal  opportunity  were  realized  in 

the  Far  East. 

"As  American  public  opinion  is  generally 
ready  to  accept  Japan's  occupying  a  superior  position 
in  the  Far  East,  we  should  endeavor  to  make  America 
understand  the  present  situation  in  Manchuria  and 
-Mongolia.  In  China  proper,  we  should  cooperate  in 
the  development  of  that  country  with  other  Powers, 
especially  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  As 
a  concrete  step  toward  stabilizing  relations  between 
japan  and  the  United  States  and  establishing _the _ 


fundamental  policy  already  referred  to,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  push  forward  efforts  to  conclude  the  treaties 
of  arbitration  and  mediation  proposed  by  the  United 
States." 

I  omit  the  next  two  paragraphs  and  continue: 

-  "Lastly,  regarding  our  relations  with  Great 
Britain.  From  former  times,  that  country  has  not 
only  had  enormous  stakes  in  China,  but,  from  the 
fact  that  India  is  her  lifeline,  it  has  been  essential 
for  her  to  give  no  little  consideration  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  friendly  relations  with  Jdpan.  On  the 
other  hand,  Britain's  world  position  in  the  Far  East 
ranks  second  to  that  of  the  United  States.  As  she 
has  many  interests  in'China  which  are  common  with  our 
own,  room  for  collaboration  between  us  is  great  as 

compared  with  other  countries." 

I  stop  my  reading  for  the  time  being  at  that 


I  next  offer  in  evidence  defense  document 
the  affidavit  of  the  witness  NOR IS H IMA, 


Horito 


Admitted  on  the  usual  terms 
Defense  document  2915 


THE  PRESIDENT 
CLERK  OF  THE  COURT: 
will’ receive  exhibit  No.  3^24 


;he  document  above 


referred  to  was  marked  defense  exhibit 


No.  3624  and  received  in  evidence.) 

MR.  BLAKENEY:  I  read  exhibit  No.  3624 
which,  omitting  the  formal  parts,  is  as  follows: 

"1.  I  entered  the  service  of  the  Foreign 
Ministry  in  1919,  and  returned  from  Berlin  as  First 
Secretary  of  Embassy  in  August  1936.  Shortly  there¬ 
after,  I  was  dispatched  to  China  to  inspect  the 
situation  there  after  the  Cheng-tu  incident.  In 
the  middle  of  October  of  the  same  year  I  was  ordered 
to  serve  in  the  Bureau  of  East  Asiatic  Affairs,  and 
in  December  to  assume  the  duties  of  Director  of  that 
Bureau.  My  duties  required  me  to  keep  in  touch  with 
Mr.  TOGO,  and  I  naturally  had  chances  to  exchange 
views  with  him  frequently.  When  Chang  Hsueh-liang 
attempted  to  recover  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  by 
force  of  arms,  causing  complications  between  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union  during  the  period  from  summer  to 
winter  of  1929,  I  was  Consul  at  Mukden,  and  was  dis¬ 
patched,  together  with  Mr.  TOGO,  to  Harbin  for  a 
month  or  so.  In  addition,  we  worked  in  close  connec¬ 
tion  in  the  negotiations  for  purchase  of  the  Chinese 
Eastern  Railway:  Mr.  TOGO,  as  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  European-Asiatic  Affairs,  was  in  charge  of  the 
negotiations  at  Tokyo,  while  I,  as  Consul-General  at 


Harbin,  dealt  with  Soviet  Consul -uenerax  MiKnaxx 
Slavsky  to  settle  the  problem  and  various  questions 
attending  it.  I  was  accordingly  in  a  position  which 
enabled  me  to  get  a  most  true  and  correct  knowledge 
of  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  Mr.  TOGO. 

"2.  ’^hen  I  assumed  the  office  of  Acting 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  East  Asiatic  Affairs  the 
negotiations  for  adjustment  of  diplomatic  relations 
between  Japan  and  China,  which  had  been  opened  with 
the  Cheng -tu  incident  as  a  start,  had  cone  to  a 
standstill  owing  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Sui-yuan 
incident.  In  the  meantime,  the  Japanese-German  Anti 


i 
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he  could  not  agree  to  taking  such  measures,  though 
It  seemed  that  it  was  unavoidable  in  consideration  of 

th?  then  circumstances. 

"B)  The  Japanese-German  Anti -Comintern  Pact^ 

in  Hr.  TOGO'S  opinion,  would  not  necessarily  strengthen 
the  international  position  of  Japan!  on  the  contrary,, 
he  was  afraid  that  it  might  weaken  it.  And,  for  that 
reason,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  carry  on  negotia¬ 
tions  for  the  adjustment  of  diplomatic  relations 
between  Japan  and  Britain  prior  to,  or  at  any  rate 
simultaneously  with,  those  between  Japan  and  Germany. 

He  considered  it  necessary  also  that  a  Japanese- 
Soviet  nonaggression  pact  and  a  Japanese-American 

arbitration  treaty  be  sought. 

,  »*C)  To  secure  perfect  understanding  between 

1  Japan  and  Britain,  he  maintained  that  the  .problems  of 

'  China  must  necessarily  be  settled. 

}  11 3.  The  above  opinions  of  Mr.  TOGO  gradually 

?  saturated  various  departments  of  the  Goveinment.  In 
’  the  meantime,  an  understanding  was  reached  between  the 
'  Governments  of  Japan  and  Britain,  and  careful  consider- 

*  atlon  was  also  being  given  to  an  understanding  between 

*  japan  and  the  United  States.  By  the  spring  of  1937  a 

,  policy  was  established  that  the  Anglo-Japanese  and  the 
Slno-Japanese  negotiations  should  be  carried  on _ 


sly,  In  consideration  of  their  inseparable 
It  was  because  of  his  strong  feeling  that 
there  was  this  inseparable  relation  that  Mr.  TOGO, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  Government  organization 
confided  China  affairs  to  the  Bureau  of  East  Asiatic 
Affairs,  and  that  the  Director  of  the  European- 
Asiatic  Bureau  participated  in  them  only  indirectly, 
advocated  earnestly  and  often  the  policy  •Vrhich  was 

.  4 

eventually  adopted,  of  concurrent  Anglo-Japanese  and 


relation 


China 


worked  for.  When  the  subjects  for  negotiation  with 

% 

China  were  under  discussion  within  the  Japanese 
Government,  Mr.  TOGO  made  great  efforts,  both  official 
ly  and  privately,  to  persuade  the  Army  and  the  Navy 
to  agreement,  v;ith  a  view  to  contributing  to  the 
success  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  negotiations.  It  was 
quite  impossible  to  expect  smooth  progress  of  the 
negotiations  unless  perfect  understanding  on  the  part 
of  the  military  authorities  in  China  was  obtained; 
and  for  that  purpose  the  Foreign,  War  and  Navy 
Ministries  dispatched  representatives  to  China  to 
explain  the  policy  of  the  Government  and  have  frank 
exchanges  of  views  with  those  military  authorities. 

I  was  dispatched  from  the  Foreign  Ministry  and, 
accompanied  by  Colonel  SKIBAYAMA  of  the  War  Ministry 
(the  Navy  Ministry  sent  Lieutenant-Commander  FUJII 
separately),  visited  Shanghai,  Nanking,  Peking  and 

.  In  Hsinsking.  in  obtaining 


the  Anglo- Japanese  and  Sino 


rustrating  all  hopes  of 
apanese  negotiations. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  sovie^nin^ 

omplications  of  1929  Mr.  TOGO,  who  had  been  dispatch 
o  North  Manchuria  for  more  than  a  month  and  had  ac- 
uired  full  knowledge  of  the  importance  of  the  Manchu 
uestion  through  his  own  experiences  there,  considere 
t  urgently  necessary  to  settle,  promptly  and  peace 
ully,  through  negotiation  with  Chang  Hsueh-liang, 
JhA  various  problems  arising  in  Manchuria.  He 

'oreign 


nstrongly  recommended  tnar  po. 
ifllinister,  Count  MAKINO,  and 

persons  in  and  out  of  office 
14  »6.  As  to  the  purchase  of  the  Chinese 

Eastern  Railway,  there  was  at  first  strong  opposition 
l6on  the  part  of  the  Army  and  the  South  Manchurian 
17Pailway  Company.  Moreover,  various  things  occurring 
^successively  in  the  course  of  the  negotiations  tended 
hinder  their  smooth  progress.  In  spite  of  all  such 
“difficulties,  however,  Mr.  TOGO'S  zeal  in  the  matter 

vjis  unchanging  from  first  to  last 
^position,  and  did  his  best  to  remove  the  obstacles 
3  the  negotiations,  the  success  of  which  was  indeed 
f.n  the  efforts,  both  overt  and  covert,  of 


He  beat  down 


I  v/ish  to  return  to  exhibl  j 

1933  document,  to  read  one  paragraph, 

the  first  full  paragraph  on  page  27  r« 

naval  disarmament: 

"In  the  light  of  present  inti 

a  divergence  of  opinion 

the  two  countries  at  th 

scheduled  to  be  h 

left  as  they  stand,  a 

ivould  naturally  fail  to  be  i 


developments, 
occur  between 
armament  conference 
If  matters  were 
armament 

a  result  the  agreement  for  the  . - 

Status  quo  tilth  respect  to  fortifications  In  the 
Pacl-lc  would  he  abrogated.  The  consequences  which 
uould  ensue-an  armaments  race,  leading  to  a  Japanese- 
•  American  war-would  ultimately  bring  about  a  world 
„ar.  How  unfavorable  would  be  the  results  to  Japan 
has  already  been  pointed  out.  'Ve  on  our  part  should 
make  every  effort  to  have  the  United  States  reconsider 
her  Par  Eastern  policy  and,  at  the  same  time, 

sider  our  own  disarmament  policy.” 

I  now  offer  in  evidence  defense  docu 

No.  2921,  being  the  affidavit  of  INDUE,  Takajiro 
THE  PRESIDENT:  Mr.  Brannon. 

MR.  BRANNON:  I  understand  that  Japanes 
accused  OKA  desire  to  cross -exan 


recon 


counsel  for  the 


this  witness,  INOUE. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  We  will  receive  the 
affidavit  subject  to  any  objections.  Then  we  will 
decide  on  your  application  whether  you  are  entitled 
to  cross-examine. 


MR.  BRANNON:  After  the  reading  of  the 
affidavit  we  apply  for  tho  right  to  cross-examine, 

Mr.  President? 

THE  PRES  IDEM:  You  may,  yes. 

MR.  BLAKENEY :  May  the  document  bo  admitted? 
THE  PRESIDENT:  It  is  admitted  on  the  usual 


terms. 

CLERK  OF  THE  COURT:  Defense  document  2921 

will  receive  exhibit  He.  3625* 

(Whereupon,  the  document  above 
referred  to  was  marked  defense  exhibit 
No.  3625  and  received  in  evidence.) 

MR.  BImKENEY:  I  shall  read  »the  exhibit. 

"1.  I  entered  the  Foreign  Ministry  in  1924, 
end  served  os  secretary  in  the  Bureau  of  European- 
American  Affairs  (later  the  Bureau  of  Europeen-Asiatic 
Affairs)  from  1931  to  1938,  during  which  period  I  was 
in  chcrge  of  business  concerning  naval  disarmament 
under  Director  TOGO  Shigonori  from  1934  to  1937,  and 
attended  tho  London  Naval  Conference  of  1935-36  as 
one  of  the  retinue  of  tho  Japanese  delegate,  leaving 
Tokyo  in  November  1935  and  returning  to  Japan  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  1936.  At  present  I  am  Chief  of  the  Economic 

Section,  Central  Liaison  Office.  . 

"2.  The  Japan gso  Foreign  Ministry  ettached 


1  importance  to  tho  Novel  Dlsarmamcna 

2  1934-35  in  consideration  of  the  sltueti 
}  out  of  Japan,  not  to  speak  of  tho  eager 
4 1  port  of  the  Japanese  Government  to  moin 
}  of  tho  world  and  to  lighten  the  notions 
«  therefore  assigned  the  Fifth  Section  of 

7  tion  Bureau  exclusively  to  tho  transnd 

8  ment  problems,  and  ordered  tho  members 

9  to  servo  concurrently  in  tho  Bureau  of 

10  Asiatic  Affairs  under  tho  direction  of 

11  I  wa  s  then  a  raembor  of  tho  Fifth  Socti 

II  Bureau,  and  served  concurrently  In  the 

III  Europoan-asiatlc  Affairs.  It  was  a  mi 
14  knowledge  within  the  Foreign  Ministry 
W  Director  TOGO  was  well  vorsod  In  dlsai 

16  and  had  an  enthusiasm  for  the  success 

17  Conference.  The  Chief  of  ‘ho  Fifth  S 

13  Investigation  Bureau  was  at  first  Ur. 
»  „h0  wtiS  then  succeeded  by  Ur.  KJ.TO  Do 

To  _ business  concerning  di; 
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official  duties,  I  hereby  depose  cs  follows: 

In  connoction  with  the  r.ttitudo  of  tho 

2 

Japanese  Government  toward  tho  Preliminary  Naval 
Disarmament  Conference  of  193*,  the  tv;o  outstanding 

5  points  which  became  the  subjects  of  discussion  were 
(k)  the  common  upper  limit  system  of  disarmament;  and 

6 

7  (B)  the  abrogation  of  the  Washington  Naval  Treaty, 

both  of  which  were  advocated  by  the  Ncvy. 

O 

^  "4.  i.s  to  the  proposal  of  the  common  upper 

l0  limit,  the  Japanese  Government  had  accepted  the  ratio 
system  of  disarmament  in  the  Washington  and  London 
12  Naval  Treaties.  Moreover,  it  had  even  advanced,  at 
the  General  Disarmament  Conference  held  at  Geneva  in 

14  1932,  a  proposal  accepting  the  ratio  system.  In  con- 

15  sideration  of  these  facts  as  well  as  the  international 

16  and  the  internal  situation,  it  was  too  sudden  a  leep 

17  to  advocate  tho  establishment  of  the  common  upper  j 

18  limit.  Furthermore,  tho  plan  was  apparently  advon- 

19  tfigeous  exclusively  for  Japan.  There  was  little  hope 

20  that  tho  agreement  of  the  other  Powers  could  bo  obtninod, 

21  and  Mr.  TOGO  even  foresaw  the  danger  that  it  might 

22  give  rise  to  doubt  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 

23  and  Britain  as  to  the  peaceful  intention  cf  Jopcn, 

24  effacing,  as  a  result,  all  hopes  for  the  realization  of 
23  disarmament.  *nd  it  would  be  quite  useless,  it  was 


considered,  to  make  o  proposal  which  would  net  bo 
accepted  by  the  Unitod  Statos  end  Britain.  From  the 
above  point  of  view  Director  TOGO  took  a  firm  stand 
against  the  common  upper  limit  plan,  and  endeavored  . 
to  find  a  meeting  point  between  the  Navy  t  nd  the 
Foreign  Ministry  in  some  other  plan.  The  Navy,  however, 
did  not  yield.  The  negotiations  lasted  for  two  or 
three  months,  but  Director  TOGO,  adhering  to  his  con¬ 
viction,  opposed  the  Navy  plan  to  the  last.  The  nego- 
t.-ir t.ions  thus  failed  to  roach  an  agreement  after  all. 


would  b 


war.  His  opinion,  however,  wai 
to  the  persistent  objection  on 


"6.  In  considering  tho  instructions  to  oc 
given  to  the  Jepoaeso  delegates  to  the  Novel  Disarma¬ 
ment  Ccnforcnco  of  1935  (end  olso  thereafter),  dis¬ 
cussion  was  hod  chiefly  upon  tho  question  whether 
Jepon  should  accept  qualitative  disarmament  or  tho 
obligcticn  to  notify  the  novel  construction  program 
m  ease  the  Japanese  points  wore  net  approved.  Tho 
Navy  opposed  acceptance  on  the  ground  that  to  dc  so 
would  be  nonsense  unless  quantitative  limitation  was 
established  and,  moreover,  destructive  to  tho  national 
defense  of  Japan.  Director  TOGO,  however,  Insisted 
upon  accepting  at  least  those,  as  he  considered  that 
they  would  make  not  a  little  contribution  to  tho  real¬ 
ization  of  idool  disarmament  and  would  be  of  service 
in  removing  tho  sense  of  uneasiness  prevailing  among 
the  participant  Powers.  But,  as  to  thoso  questions, 
his  opinions  were  not  brought  to  realisation. 

-7.  With  regard  to  qualitative  dlsormamont, 

Director  TOGO'S  opinion  was  that  tho  limitation  of 

.  v  _  iv, , no  oinnc  would  be  sufficiontly 
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Ministry,  in  'Cd'"|nc~ct~lcn  wiblTtho  estimates  for  the 
navel  construction,  end  that,  this  being  so,  it  would 
bo  impossible  in  effect  to  keep  the  program  secret 
from  other  countries.  But  the  Navy  insisted  upon 
rejecting  it,  suggesting  that  the  maintenance  cf  se¬ 
crecy  was  not  impossible  in  Japan. 

"9.  birector  TOGO  took  a  serious  view  of  the 

influence  which  the  termination  of  thu.  disarmament 
treaty  would  exert  upon  the  ponce  of  the  world,  though 
it  was  cf  course  true  that  ho  hoped  for  the  substantial 
solution  of  the  disarmament  quostion  partly  because 
ho  wished  thereby  to  lighten  the  burdens  cf  the  various 
nations.  Especially,  it  was  his  heert's  desire  to 
restore  the  international  credit  which  Japan  had  lost, 
by  managing  tc  bring  the  diarmament  conference  to  suc¬ 
cessful  ccnclusion,  and  thus  rescue  Japan  from  the  for¬ 
lorn  state  she  was  then  in.  Quite  naturally,  therefore, 
ho  adhered  most  persistently  to  his  own  stand,  and  often 
had  heated  discussions  with  Director  YOSKID*  of  the 
Bureau  of  Naval  ..ffairs  cf  the  Navy  Ministry. 

"10.  as  to  the  reply  of  the  Japanese  Govern¬ 
ment  made  in  February  1938  in  connection  with  notifica¬ 
tion  of  naval  construction  programs,  Mr.  TOGO  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  os  ho  had  already  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  post  of  Japanese  Ambassador  to  Germany 
whcn--it  wee  issued r- - - - 


THE  PRESIDENT:  Mr.  Brannon. 

MR.  BRANNON:  I  restate  our  position,  that 
:  to  cross-examine  this  witness.  I  regret  that 


I  wrsn't  in  court  this  morning  -- 

THE  PRESIDENT:  On  behalf  of  which 


ccuscd  is 


it? 

MR.  BRA!  NON:  The  accused  OKA. 

THE  PRf  SIDE  NT:  Y'ell,  will  you  point  out  just 
how  he  has  been  prejudiced  by  any  statement  made  in 
that  affidavit? 

MR.  BRANNON:  Must  wo  reveal  rhecd  of  time  th< 
purpose  of  our  cross-examination,  Mr.  President: 

THE  PRESIDENT:  Well,  you  must  get  leave.  If 
we  can  see  nothing  prejudicing  OKA  without  your  cssist^ 
rnrfi.  well.  I  don't  suppose  there  is  anything  that  you 


of  which  I  hr. vc  Just  rcr.d,  were 


but  these  rules,  one 

submitted  by  the  defense.  They  were  rgrcca 

i 

see,  if  we  let  you  cross-examine  any  witne-s; 
without  any  Justification,  which  could  only 
something  prejudicial  had  been  said  to  you, 
would  be  protracted  beyond  endurance. 

MR.  BRi.rWON:  '"o  ere  neer  the  end, 
dent,  of  the  individual  defenses  end  I  unde 
hes  been  our  practice  up  to  this  morning. 

THF  PRESIDENT:  No,  I  raised  it  yc 
I  refused  two  counsel  the  right  to  cross-e> 
they  couldn’t  show  prejudice,  rnd  that  is  t 
practice. 

MR.  BRANNON:  That  puts  f  burden, 
upon  the  defuse  counsel  to  ooint  out  to  the  Tribunal 
how  certain  testimony  may  prejudice  their  accused. 

THT  PRESIDENT:  Well,  that  is  no  answer.  j 

BTUT'MftlJ.  T  Vi  n  v  c.  r»  •  finished.  Mr.  President 


President 


< 


r 


f  \ 

<  I  0 

V 


IT 
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omira  tin  IT*  dlfT^enT  thing-.  It  involves  the 

CX"  \ncA  hrs  srid  something  hostile, 

the  person  cross-examined  hrs 

r  om  tnlkine  about  the  rule  now. 

I  cm  talking  ,  .  how  the  rule 

I  went  you  to  point  out  to  me  how 

it  no  y  bo  on  the  foots  you  ore 
npwues  in  your  f.  vor .  ,uestloned  thet . 

entitled  to  cross-examine.  X  hoven 
X  hove  merely  you  to  indio.-te  how  you  .re  ore 

ludiced.  And  you  ore  not 

to  point  out  in  the  .offldovit  something  «** 

t0  y0U*  v  Mr  president.  The 

MR.  BRANNON :  I  be’  “  *  ... 

i  rrc  the  ones  primarily  concerned  with 
jeponese  counsel  er 

tho  cross-examination  of  this  witness. 

the  PRESIDED  The  right  connot  be  foun  e 
on  one  difference  between  America  end  dopanose  counsel; 

on  n  A  rs  x  understand 

HB.  BRAIWON.  The  focused  OKA, 

it  WPS  in  the  Ncvy  Ministry  at  this  time.  He  cues- 

wls  the  interpretation  of  this  witness  on  the 

ncvpl  ration  token  at  the  Washington-London  Hcval  C  n 

vo  doh't  know  whether  this  witness  contend 

t  but  if  he  does  we  contest  that  point. 

he  is  an  expert,  but  1  wtet  he,  himself, 

v,e  don't  know  whether  he  They  also 

thought  or  what  the  accused  TOGO  thought.  .T  y 

contest  the  fact  that  the  accused  TOGO  ^ 

I  expert  or.  in  a  position  to  adequately  cr 


»!<*■(* 


IMP 


j 
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Nnvy's  viewpoint  on  the  Conferences  r.t  thrt  time.  I 
believe  thrt  is  the  essence  of  it. 

THF  PRESIDINT:  Well,  you  mey  hrve  given  e 
rer.son  to  the  sctisfection  of  c  mr.Jority  of  ray  collerguei 
He  will  be  celled  for  cross-exeminr.tion.  Eut  I  hrve 
to  decide  whether  the  cross-cxrminr tion  is  within  the 

i 

scope  of  the  rffidr.vit,  cn C  I  v/ould  like  some  essist- 


cnce . 


Ie  ha  in  the  witness'  room,  Mcjor  Blrkeney? 


If  he  is,  let  him  be  brought  in. 

MR.  BLAKENEY:  Yes,  sir,  the  witness  is  in 

f  • 

r.ttcndrnce. 


INOUE 


CROSS 


TAKAJIRO  INOUE,  celled  as  a  witness  on 
behalf  of  the  defense,  being  first  duly  sworn, 
testified  through  Japanese  interpreters  as 


follows 


or  to  cross-examine  on  his  be  he  If  is  auaiDiy  cn^j.j.ongt-u 
by  r.  number  of  Members  of  the  Court,  so  you  hr.d  better 

mrke  your  position  clear  on  thrt. 

MR.  BRANNON:  Mr.  President,  I  r.m  under  the 
impression  that  I  cm  ..moriem  counsel  for  the  recused 
SHIMADA,  OKii  r.nd  SATO.  I  believe  the  record  will  so 
recite.  OKA  and  SATO  each  hrve  mother  American  coans< 

SHIMADA  has  just  one. 

THT  PRESIDENT:  Ve  will  take  your  word  for  it 


CROSS-EXAMINATION 


where  are  you  employed  at  the 


Mr.  Witness 


present  time? 

A  I  am  presently  Chief  of  the  Economic  Section 

of  the  Central  Liaison  Office. 

Q  Thrt  is  what  is  left  over  of  the  Foreign 

Ministry  of  JcDon? 

A  It  is  an  outer  bureau  of  the  Foreign  Office. 


as  been  your  superior  officer,  or  rather 


INOI’E 


CROSS 
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wcs  your  superior  officerfor  some  length  of  time,  is 

thet  true? 

A  Yes. 

n  /.nd  anything  th/  t  you  could  se.y  to  help  him 
or  in  his  behelf  you  would  gladly  do  it,  would  you  not? 

A  So  long  os  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  frets 
I  should  be  gird  to  do  so  cccording  to  justice. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  Is  thet.  r.n  invitetion  or  a. 

challenge? 

UR.  BRANNON:  It  is  o  chrlltnge,  Ur.  president. 
In  my  country  we  always  have  n  right  to  shay/  the  con¬ 
nection  between  the  witness  end  the  accused,  referring 
to  credibility. 

q  Mr.  Witness,  on  page  2  of  your  affidavit  you 
state,  paragraph  4,  sentence  2,  "Moreover,  it  had  even 
advanced,  at  the  General  Disarmament  Confcrncce  held 
rt  Geneva  in  1932,  a  proposal  accepting  the  ratio 
system."  Further  you  comment  then  that,  "In  consider¬ 
ation  of  these  frets  cs  well  as  the  international  and 
the  internal  situation, -it  was  too  sudden  a  leap  to 
advocate  the  establishment  of  the  common  upper  limit." 

First,  Mr.  Witness,  do  you  consider  yourself 

c s  a  naval  expert  on  disarmament? 

A  As  a  Foreign  Office  secretary  —  cs  one  of  the 
Foreign  Office  secretaries  most  concerned  with  the 


r~ 


-TI 


L 


inouj; 
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pro^pm  of  novel  disarmament  1  consider  myself  one  of 
the  ijjost  well  versed  members  of  the  Foreign  Office  in 

such  affairs. 

q  Then  you  certainly  should  know  whet  actually 
happened  at  the  Geneva  Conference  in  1932,  shouldn't 

r  * 

you? 

/,  At  the  time  of  the  Geneve.  —  the  disarmament 
conference  of  1932,  I  hod  not  yet  been  pharged  with 
the  problem  of  ncvol  disarmament  and,  therefore,  I  was 
not  thoroughly  versed  in  the  details  of  that  problem. 

Q  .fell,  then,  your  statement  in  paragraph  4  on 
page  2  of  your  r.ffidrvit  is  your  own  opinion  or  Mr. 

TOGO' s? 

A  It  was  the  opihion  of  Director  TOGO  at  the 

time  and  I,  myself,  held  the  seme  opinion. 

q  v»ellj  now,  don't  you  know  that  the  Jepcnese 
proposed  a  common  uoper  limit  at  that  time  at  th<-t  con 
ferepce  end  that  they  confined  it  to  B  class  cruisers, 
destroyers  rnd  submarines  of  the  five  great  powers? 

A  My  belief  is  that  the  Japanese  made  t  proposcl 
for  *hc  establishment  of  a  ratio  in  regard  to  battle¬ 
ship^  end  A  class  cruisers. , 

Q  Yes,  you  say  that',  but  whet  about  the  common 

upper  limit  ide0?  Didn't  it  crop  up  too  then? 

A  For  wrrships  of  the  B  class  cruiser  type  and 


J 


lower  I  believe  r  common  upper  limit  in  regerd  to 

■  I 

number  wrs  proposed. 

q  Then  it  wnsn't  c  new  idee,  wrs  it,  Mr.  vitness? 

/ 

A  In  thet  sense  es  you  scy. 

V/e  will  rdjourn  until  hr  If 


THE  PRESIDENT: 
pr.st  nine  tomorrow  morning. 

(Whereupon,  rt  16 
x 

wrs  trk*>  until  Wednesdr.y, 
ct  0930.) 


L  I 
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lower  I  believe  r  common  upper  limit  in  regerd  to 
number  wrs  proposed. 

o  Then  it  wasn't  a  new  idee,  was  it,  Mr.  "  itness? 
^  / 

A  In  thet  sense  os  you  soy. 

the  PRESIDENT.  V!e  Will  adjourn  until  hr  If 

post  nine  tomorrow  morning. 

(Whereupon,  rt  1600,  en  adjournment 

wrs  teko  until  Wednesday,  17  Deoember  19*6, 
ct  0930.) 
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